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ADVERTISEMENT. 



T^HE concluding Paper of this "Wort con- 
■'■ tains a very genuine account of the origin 
of the Mirror, of which the Lounger was a 
continuation. The Members of that Society in 
Md'mhurgh, in which such a Publication was 
first thought of] and.br.yibich the, Mtntira^ Aid 
Lounger were aftepwjrds'cnried'-ati s^wsiMr. 
R. CulUn, Mr. Jl " \ -Mr. Gm. 

Ogihy, Mr. Alea. ^ r,'^^ Craig, 

Advocates, (the t\ 1 'Jiave- been 

fince appointed Ju fjif Session 

in Scotland,) Mr. ( '*t3ie princi- 

pal Clerks of that Court, and Mr. H. Mackenzie 
of the Exchequer at Edinburgh. Of these Mr. 
Ogiivy, though with abilities and Genius abund- 
antly capable of the Talk, never contributed to 
the MiRKOR, and the Society had to lament hia 
death before the appearance of their second 
publication. None of its Members, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie excepted, whose name is suffidently 
known as an author, had ever before been con- 
cerned in any Publication. To Mr. Mackenzie, 
therefore, was entrusted the condufling of the 
work, and he alone had any communication 
with the Editor, to whom the other Mem- 
bers of the Society were altogether unknown. 
Secrecy was an objcft of much importance 
Vol. XXXV. a 
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to a work of this sort ; and during the pub- 
lication of both these performances it was sin- 
gularly well attained. 

At their first appearance in Numbers, the 
Papers had no marks affixed to them ; on their 
publication in Volumes, those written by any 
Member of the Society were distinguished by 
fome of the Letters of a Syllable appropriated to 
him. The Papers, or Parts of Papers, contri- 
butf d> b]^.Cpri^espondents, had no distinguishing 
ma1du':In:tVs EcfitipiCHb^s been thought pro- 
per* to' /urnlfh tfiie' ReiilfeSr with the following 
Table, * fefid :%16{n9si); out IS annexed to the 
XiOu$iGER;)*45]f*%0tfck he is informed of the 
Autho1r<j£ evj^i^3!i(tfttbcr, except the few which 
were ftirnished-tjjr'Cfcircpponderits neither'known 
at the time, nor ever afterwards difcovered, and 
who chuse still to reriiain unknown to the 
Public. 
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^is novus hie bofpes ? 

VIRG, 

When a stranger is introduced into a numerous 
company^ he is scarcely seated before every body 
present begins to form some notion of his character. 
The gay, the sprightlyi and the inconsiderate, judge 
of him by the cut of his coat» the fashion of his peri- 
wig, and the eaae or awkwardness of his bow. The 
cautious citizen, and the proud country-gentleman, 
value him according to the opinion they chance to 
adopt, the one, of the extent of his rent-roll, the 
other, of the length of his pedigree ; and all estimate 
his merit, in proportion as he seems to possess, or to 
want those qualities for which themselves wish to be 
admired. Ii, in the course of conversation, they 
chance to discover that he is in use to make one in 
the polite circles of the metropolis ; that he is fami- 
liar with the great, and sometimes closeted with the 
minisfcer; whatever contempt or indifference they 
may at first have shewn, or felt themselves disposed 
to shew, they at once give up their own judgment ; 
every one pays a compliment to his own sagacity, by 
assuming the merit of having discovered that this 

VOL. XZXV. B 



2 THE MIRROR. »" I- 

8t ranger had the air of a man of fashion ; and 
all vie in their attention and civility, in hopes of esta- 
blishing a more intimate acquaintance. 

An anonyn\ou8 periodical writer, when he firlt 
gives his works to the public, is pretty much in the 
situation of the stranger. If he endeavour to amuse 
the young and the lively, by the eprightlincss of his 
wit, or the sallies of his imagination, the grave and 
the serious throw aside his works afr trifling and con- 
temptible. Th^ reader of romance and sentiment 
iinds no pleasure but in some eventful story, ffuited 
to his taste and disposition ; while with him who 
aims at instruction in politics^ religion, or morality 9 
nothing is reliihed that has not a relation to the ob- 
ject he pursues. But no sooner is the Public in- 
fonned that this unknown Author has already figured 
in the world as a poet, historian, or essayist ; that 
his writings arc read and admired by the Shaftes* 
buries, the Addisons* and the Chesterfields of the 
age ; than beauties are discovered in every line ; he 
ia extolled as a man of universal talents, who can 
laugh with the merry, and be serious with the grave ^ 
who, atone time, can animate his reader with the 
glowing sentiments of virtue and compassion, and at 
another, carry him through the calm disquisitions of 
science and philosophy. 

Nor is the world to be blamed for this general 
mode of judging.- Before an individual can foWn 
an opinion for himself, he is uadev a necessity of 
yeading with attention, of examiniog whether the 
style and manner of the author be soited to his 8ub« 
ject, if his thoughts and images. be natural, his ob- 
servations just, his arguments conclusive, and though 
all this may be done with moderst* talents, and witb^ 
out any extraordinarv share of what is commonly 
called learatng ; yet it is a much more compendious 
nethod» aad saves much tim^ aod labour, and f«- 
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Section 9 to follow the crowd, and to re-echo the 
opinions of the critics. 

There is, however, one subject, on which every 
man thinks himself qualified to dtcide, namely, the 
representation of his own character, of the charac- 
ters of those around him, and of the age in which he 
lives; and as I propose, in the following papers, 
*^ to hold, as it were, the Mirror up to Nature, 
** to shew Virtue her own features. Vice her own 
** image, and the very age and body of the Time 
** his form and pressure," my readers will judge for 
themselves, independent of names and authority, 
whether the picture be a just one. This is afield, 
which, however extensively and judiciously cultivated 
by my predecessors, may «till produce something 
new. The follies, the fashions, and the vices of 
mankind, are in constant fluctuation ; and these, in 
tlieir turn, bring to light new virtues, or modifica- 
tions of virtues, which formerly lay hid in the human 
soul, for want of opportunities to exerc them. Time 
alone can shew whether I be qualified for the task I 
liave undertaken. No man, without a trial, can 
j«dge of his ability to please the Public ; and pru- 
dence forbids him to trust the applauses of partial 
i^ndship. 

It may be proper, however, without meaning to 
anticipate the opinion of the reader, to give him some 
of the outlines of my past life and education. 

I am the only son of a gentleman of moderate for- 
tune. My parents died when I was an infant, leav- 
ing me under the guardianship of an eminent .coun- 
sellor* who came annually to visit an estate he had in 
the neighbourhood of my father's, and of the clergy- 
man of the pariah, both of them men of distinguish* 
ed probity and honour. They took particular care 
of my education, intending me for one of the learned 
professions. At the age of twenty I had completed 
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4 THE MIRROR. M^ I. 

my studies, and i^as preparing to enter upon the 
theatre of the world, when the death of a distant re- 
lation in the metropolis left me possessed of a hand- 
some fortune. I soon after set out on the tour of 
Europe ; and having passed five years in visiting the 
different courts on the continent, and examining the 
manners, with, at least, as much attention as the 
pictures and buildings of the kingdoms through 
which I passed, I returned to my native country ; 
where a misfortune of the tenderest kind threw me^ 
for some time, into retirement* 

By the assiduities of some friends, who have pro- 
mised to assist :me in the present publication, I waft 
prevented from falling a sacrifice to that languid in- 
activity which a depression of spirits never fails to 
produce. Without seeming to do so, they engaged 
me by degrees to divide my time between study and 
society ; restoring, by that means, a relish for both. 
I once more took a share in the busy, and, some- 
times, in the idle scenes of life. But a mind habitu- 
ated to reflection, though it may seem occupied with 
the occurrences of the day, (a tax which politenesa 
exacts, which every benevolent heart cheerfully 
pays,) will often, at the same time, be employed in 
endeavouring to discover the spring and motives of 
action, which are sometimes hid from the actors 
themselves; to trace the progress of character 
through the mazes in which it is involved by educa- 
tion or habit ; to mark those approaches to error into 
which unsuspecting innocence and integrity are too 
apt to be led : and, in general, to investigate those 
passions and affections of the mind which have the 
chief influence on the happiness of individuals, or of 
society. 

If the sentiments and observations to which this 
train of thinking will naturally give rise, can be ex- 
hibited in this paper, io such a dress and manner as 
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to afford amusement^ it will, at least, be an innocent 
one ; and, though imt ruction is, perhaps, hardly to 
be expected from sucli desultory sketches, yet their 
general tendency shall be, to cultivate taste^ and im- 
prove the heart. 
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No child ever heard from its nurse the story oi.yaet 
the Giant Killer's cap of darkneis^ without envying 
the pleasures of invisibility ; and the idea of Gyges* 
Ring has made, I believe, many a grave mouth 
water. 

This power is, in some degree, possessed by the 
writer of an anonymous paper. He can at least ex- 
ercise it for a purpose, for which people would be 
most apt to use the privilege of bemg invisible, to 
wit, that of hearing what is said of himself. 

A few hours auer the publication of my First 
Number, I sallied forth with all the advantages of 
invisibility, to hear an account of myself and my 
paper. I must confess, however, that, for some 
time, I was mortified by heanng no such account at 
all ; the first company I visited being dull enough 
to talk about last night's Advertiferj instead of the 
Mirror ; and the second, which consisted of ladies, 
to whom I ventured to mention the appearance of 
my First Number, making a sudden digression to the 
price of a new-fashioned lustring, and the colour of 
the trimming with which it would be proper to make 
it up into a gown. Nor was I more fortunate in the 
third place, where I contrived to iatroduce the sub« 

»3 
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ject of my publication^ though it was a coffee-house, 
where it is actually taken in for the use of the cus- 
tomers ; a set of old gentlemen at one table, throw- 
ing it aside to talk over a bargain ; and a com^ 
pany of young ones, at another, breaking off in the 
middle to decide a match at billiards. 

It was not till I arrived at the place of its birth 
that I met with any traces of its fame. In the well- 
known shop of my Editor I found it the subject of con- 
versation ; though I must own that, even here, some 
little quackery was used for the purpose, as he had 
taken care to have several copies lymg open on the 
table, besides the conspicuous appearance of the 
subscription-paper hung up fronting the door, with 
the word Mirror a-top, printed in large capitals. 

The first question I found agitated .was concern- 
ing the author, that being a point within the reach 
oicvery capacity. Mr. Creech, though much im- 
portuned on this head, knew his business better than 
to satisfy their curiosity : so the hounds were cast 
off to find him, and many a different scent they hit 
on. First, he was Clergyman^ then a Professor y then 
a Player y then a Gentleman of the Exchequer who 
writes plays, then a Lanvyer^ a Doctor of Lanus^ a 
Commissioner of the Customs ^ a Baron of the Exche* 
quer, a Lord of Session^ a Peer of the Realm. A critic, 
who talked much about style^ was positive as to the 
fex of the writer, and declared it to be female^ 
strengthening his conjecture by the name of the pa- 
per, which he said would not readily have occurred 
to a man. He added, that it was full of Scotti- 
cisms, which sufficiently marked it to be a home pro* 

duction» 

This led to animadversions on the work itself, 
which were be{?un by an observation of my own, 
that it seemed, from the slight pernfal I had given 
it| to be tolerably well written. The critic above 
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mentioned sCrenuoualy supported the contrary opi- 
nion, and concluded his strictures, on this particular 
publication^ with a general remark on all modem 
ones, that there was no force of thought^ nor beauty 
of composition, to be found in them. 

An elderly gentleman, who said he had a gpiess 
at the Author, prognosticated, that the paper would 
be used as the vehicle of a system of Sceptlcisnit and 
that he had very little doubt of seeing Mr. Hume's 
posthumous works introduced in it. A short squat 
man, with a carbuncled face, maintained, that it was 
designed to propagate Metbod^m / and said, he be- 
lieved it to be the production of a disciple of Mr. 
John Wesley. A gentleman in a gold chain differed 
from both ; and told us he had been informed, from 
very ^ood authority, that the paper was intended for 
political purposes. 

A smart* looking young man, in green, said he was 
sure it would be very satirical : his companion, in 
scarlet, was equally certain that it would be very 
stupid. But with this last prediction I was not 
much offended, when I discovered that its author 
had noc read the First Number, but only inquired 
of Mr. Creech where it was published. 

A plump round figure, near the fire, who had just 
put on his spectacles to examine the paper, closed 
the debate, by observing, with a grave aspect, that 
as the author was anonymous, it w^s proper to be 
very cautious in talking of the performance. After 
glancing over the pages, he said, he could have wish- 
ed they had set apart a corner for intelligence from 
America : but, having taken o£Fhis spectacles, wiped, 
and put them into their case, he said^ with a tone of 
discovery, he had found out the reason why there 
was nothing of that sort in the Mirror ; it was in 
order to save the tax upon newspapers. 

Upon getting home to my lodgings, and reflec* 
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philosophers have said, that tbis feeling arises from 
the sight or examination of an object in which there 
is a proper mixture of uniformity and variety ; others 
have thought, that, besides uniformity and varietjt 
a number of other qualities enter into the compost* 
tion of an object .that is termed beautUuL 

To engage in an exaihination 01 those different 
systems, or to give any opinion of my own with re- 
gard to them, would involve me in a discussion too 
ahstru:;e for a paper of this kind. I shall, however, 
beg leave to present my reader with a quotation 
fi'om a treatise, intitled. An Inquiry into the Original 
of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue*. Speaking of the 
effect which the beauty of the human figure has 
upon our minds, the Author expresses himself in the 
following words : 

* There ii a further consideration, which must 
not be passed over, concerning the external beauty 
of persons, which all allow to have great power 
over human minds. Now it is some apprehended 
morality^ some natural or imagined indication of 
concomitant virtue^ which gives it this powerful 
charm above all other kinds of beauty. Let us 
consider the characters of beauty .which are com- 
monly admired in countenances, and we shall find 
them to be sweetness^ nuldneis^ majestyy dignity^ W- 
vacity^ humility^ tenderness^ good-nature ; that Ts, cer- 
tain airs^ proportions^ je ne sgai quoVs, arc natural 
indications of such virtues, or of abilities or disposi- 
tions towards them. As we observed above of 
misery or distress appearing in countenances ; so 
it is certain, almost all habitual dispositions of 
mind form the countenance, in such a manner as to 

frive some indications to the spectator. Our vior 
ent passions are obvious, at first viewy in the 

* 3y Br. Hutchcson. 
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' countenanccy so that sometimes no art can conceal 

* them ; and smaller degrees of them give some less 
^ obvious turns to the face which an accurate eye 

* will observe.* 

What aa important lesson may be drawn by my 
fair countrywomen from the observations contained 
HI this passage! Nature has given to their sesc 
beauty of external form greatly superior to that of 
the other : t4ie power which this gives them over 
.our hearts thty well know, and they need no in- 
structor how to exercise it ; but whoever can give 
any frescriptton by which that beauty may be in- 
creased, or its decay retarded^ is 7 useful monitor, 
and a benevolent friend. 

Now I am inclined to think , that a prescription 
may be extracted from the unfashionable philosopher 
above quoted^ which will be more effectual ia 
kerghtening and preserving the beauty of the ladies, 
than all the pearl powder, or other cosmetics of the 
perfumer's shop. I hope I shall not be misunder* 
stood, and I beg my fair readers may not think me 
so ill-bredy or so ignorant of the world, as to recom* 
mend the qualities mentioned in the above passage^ 
on account of their having any intrinsic value. To 
recommend to the world to embrace virtue for its 
»*am sahcf should be left to such antiquated fellows 
as the Heathen philosopher from whom I have takea 
the motto of this Number, or the modern philoso- 
pher I have quoted, who ha« boi rowed much from 
his writings ; but I would not wish to sully my pa • 
per, or to prevent its currency in the fashionable 
circles, by such obsolete doctrines. 

Far be it from me, therefore, so much aa to hint 
to a fine lady^ that she should sometimes stay at 
home, or retire to the country with that dullest of 
all dull compaiuo]]s> a hu^bandt because it ia the 
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duty of a wife to pay attention to her spouse ; that 
she should speak civilly to her servants, hecause it is 
agreeable to ihtjitnesf of things^ that people under us 
should be well treated ; that she should give up play 
or late hours upon Sunday, because the parson says 
Sunday should be devoted to religion, I know well 
that nothing is so unfashionable as for a husband and 
wife to be often together ; that it is beneath a fine 
lady to give attention to domeftic oeconomy, or to 
demean herself so far as to consider servants to be of 
the same species with their mistresses; and that 
going to church is fit only for fools and old women* 
But though I do not recommend the above, or the 
like practices, on their own account, and in so far 
must differ from the philosophical gentlemen I have 
referred to ; yet. I think, what they recommend 
ought to be atter.ded to, for the good effects it may 
have on female beauty. Though I am aware, that 
every fine lady is apt, like Laay Townht to faint «t 
the very description of the pleasures of the eouniry f 
yet she ought to be induced to spend some of her 
time there ; even though it should be her husband's 
principal place of residence ; because the tranquillity, 
and fresh air of the country, may repair some of the 
devastations which a winter campaign in town may 
may have made upon her cheeks. Thouffh I know 
also, that spending Sunday like a good Chriflian ia 
the most tiresome and unfashionable of all things* 
yet, perhaps, some observance of the Sabbath, abd 
a little regularity on that day, by going to church, 
and getting early to bed, may smooth those wrinUea 
which the late hours of Uie other six are apt to pro* 
duce : and though oeconomy, or attention to a hus- 
band's affiurs, is, I allow, a mean and vulgar thing 
in itself ; yet, possibly, it should be so far attended 
to as to prevent thja husband's total ruin; became 
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duns, and the other impertinent concomitants of 
bankruptcy^ are apt^ from the trouble they occasion^ 
to spoil a fine face before its time. In like manner, 
though I rrant it is below a fine lady to cultivate the 
qualities of sweetness ^ mildness^ humility ^ tenderness^ or 
goodnature^ because she is taught that it is her duty 
to do so ; I wouldy nevertheless, humbl^F propose to 
the ladies, to be good-humoured, to be mud to their 
domeftics, nay, to be complaisant even to their hus- 
bands; because good*humour, midness, and conw 
plaifiance, are good for their faces. Attention to 
these qualities, I am inclined to believe, will do more 
for their beauty, than the finest paint the most skil- 
fully laid on : the culture of them will give a higher 
lustre to their complexion, without any danger of 
thid colouring being rubbed off, or the natural fine- 
ness of the skin being hurt by its use. 

Let every lady, therefore, consider, that wheiw 
ever she says or docs a good-humoured thing, she 
adds a new beauty to her countenance ; that by giv- 
ing some attention to the affairs of her family, and 
now and then living regularly, and abstaining from 
the late hours of distiipation, she will keep off, some- 
what lon^wi than otherwise, the wrinkles of age ; 
and I would hope x\\q prescription I have given, may, 
amidst the more important cares of pleasure, appear 
deserving of her attention. 

This prebcription must, from its nature, be con- 
fined to the ladies, beauty in perfection being their 
prerogative. 'Vo recommend 'oirtue to oxxrjine gen- 
tlemen, because vice might hurt their shapes, or spoil 
their faces, may appear somewhat like irony, which 
on so serious n subject, I would wish to avoid. 
Some considerations may, however, be suggested, 
why even Vijine gentleman may find his account in an 
occasional practice of virtue, without derogating 
from the dignity of that character which it costs 

VOL. XXXV. c 
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him so mucli labour to attain ; and these may per« 
haps be the subject of a future paper* 



N° 4. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1779. 



Meliera pit docuere parenta. 

HOR. 



The folio wi9g letter I received from an unknown 
correspondent. The subject of it is so iroportant» 
that I shall probably take some future opportunity 
of giving my sentiments on it to the Public :. in the 
mean time I am persuaded it will afford matter of 
mach serious consideration to many of my readers. 



To the AuTROR ef the Mirror. 

8IR9 
At the age of twenty-five I'suc<;eeded to an estate 
of 1500/. a year by the death of a father, by whom 
I was tenderly beloved, and for whose memory I still 
retain the most sincere regard* Not long sdfter, I 
married a lady, to whom I had for some time been 
warmly attached. As neither of us were fond of 
the bustle of the world,^ and as we found it every 
day become more irksome, we took the resolution of 
quitting it altogether ; and soon after retired to a 
family-seat, which has been the favourite residence 
of my ancestors for many successive generations. 
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There I passed my days in as perfect happiness 
as any reasonable man can expect to find in thli 
world. . My affection and esteen> for my wife in- 
creased daily ; and as she brought me three fine 
children^ two boys and a girl» their prattle afforded 
a new £and of amusement.. There were^ likewise, 
in oar oeighbourhoody several families that might 
have adorned any societyr with whom we lived on 
an easy^ friendly, footingr free from the restraints of 
ceremon;^ whicl^ in the great world, may» perhaps^ 
be necessary, but, in private llfe^ are the bane of all 
social intercoursd. 

There is no state* however, entirely free from care 
and uneasincsa. My solicitude about my children 
increased with their years. My boys^ in particularly 
gave me a thousand anxious thoughts. Many plana 
of education were proposed for them, of which the 
advantages and disadvantages were so equally balan- 
ced, as to render the choice of any one a matter of 
Do small perplexity. 

Meantime the boys grew up ; and the eldest, 
who was a year older than his brother, had entered 
his tenth year, when an uncle of my wife, who, by 
his services in parliament, and an assiduous attend- 
ance at court, had obtained a very considerable office 
under government, honoured us with a visit. He 
teemed much pleased with the looks, the spirit, and 
promising appearance of my sons : he paid me many 
compliments pn the occasion, ana I listened to him 
with all the pleasure a fond parent feels in hearing 
tlie praises of his children. 

After he had been some days with us, he asked 
me in what manner I proposed to educate the boys, 
and what my views were as to their establishment in 
the world? I told him all my doubts and perplexi- 
ties. He enlarged on the absurdity of the old-fash- 
ioned system of education, as he termed it, ^nd talked 

c ? 
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much of the foDy of sending a boy to Etofn or West- 
mlnster^ to waste the most precious years of bis life 
in acquiring languages of little or no real use in the 
world ; and begged leave to suggest a plan, which, 
he said, had been attended with the greatest success 
in a variety of instances that had fallen within his 
own particular knowledge. 

His scheme was to send my sons for two or three 
years to a private school in the neighbourhood of 
London, where they might get rid of their provin- 
cial dialect, which, he observed, would be alone suf- 
ficient to disappoint all hopes of their future ad- 
vancement. He proposed to send them afterwards 
to an academy at Paris to acquire the French lan« 
guage, with every other accomplishment necessary to 
fit them for the world. * When your eldest son,* 
added he, ' is thus qualified, it will be easy for me to 

fet him appointed secretary to an embassy ; and if 
e shall then possess those abilities of which he has 
now every appearance, I make no doubt I shall be 
able to procure him a seat in parliament ; and there 
will be no office in the state to which he may not 
aspire. As to your second son, give him the same 
education you give his brother ; and, when he is of 
a proper age, get him a commission in the armyt 
and push him on in that line as fast as possible.' 

Though I saw some objections to this scheme^ 
yet, I must confess, the flattering prospect of ambi- 
tion it opened, had a considerable effect upon my 
mind ; and, as my wife, who had been taught to 
receive the opinions of her kinsman with the utmost 
deference, warmly seconded his proposal, I at length, 
though not without reluctance, gave my assent to it. 
When the day of departure came, 1 accompanied 
my boys part of the way ; and, at taking leave of 
them, f^t a pang I then endeavoured to conceal, and 
which I need not now attempt to describe. 
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I had the satisfaction to receive^ from time to 
time, the most pleasing accounts of their progress, 
aud after they went to Paris, I was still more and 
more flattered with what I heard of their improve- 
ment. 

At length the wished -for period of their retam 
approached : I heard of their arrival in Britain, and 
that, by a certain day, we might expect to see them 
at home. We were all impatience : my daughter, in 
particular, did nothing but count the hours and mi- 
nutes, and hardly shut her eyes the night preceding 
the day on which her brothers were expected : her 
mother and I, though we shewed it less, felt, I be- 
lieve, equal anxiety. 

When the day came, my girl, who had been con- 
stantly on the look-out, ran to tell me she saw a 
post-chaise driving to the gate. We hurried down 
to receive the boys. But, judge of my astonish- 
ment, when I saw two pale, emaciated figures get 
out of the carriage, in their dress and looks resem- 
bling monkies rather than human creatures. What 
was still worse, their manners were more displeasing 
than their appearance. When my daughter ran up, 
with tears of joy in her eyes, to embrace her brother, 
he held her from him, and burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter at something in her dress that ap- 
peared to him ridiculous. He was joined in the 
laugh by his younger brother, who was pleased, 
however, to say, that the girl was not ill-looking, 
and, when taught to put on her clothes, and to us^ 
a little rouge^ would be tolerable. 

Mortified as I was at this impertinence, the parti- 
aUty of a parent led me to impute it, in a great mea- 
sure, to the levity of youth ; and I still flattered 
myself that matters were not so bad as they appear- 
ed to be. In these hopes I sat down to dinner. But 
there the behaviour of the young gentlenben did notj 
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by any meaniy tend to lessen my chagrin: there 
was nothinjr at table they could eat $ they ran out 
in praife ofFrench cookeryt and seemed even to be 
adepts in the science : ther knew the component 
ingp-edients of the most fashionable ragoos waAfri' 
tandeautf and were acquainted with the names and 
characters of the roost celebrated practitioners of 
the art in Paris. 

To stop this inundation of absurdity, and, at the 
same time, to try the boys further, I introduced 
some topics of conversation, on which they ought 
to have been able to say something. But, on these 
subjects, they were perfectly mute; and I could 
plamly Ke their silence did not proceed from the 
modesty and diffidence natural to youth, but from 
the most perfect and profound ignorance. They 
soon, however, took their revenge for the restraint 
thus imposed on them. In their turn they began to 
talk of things, which, to the rest of the company, 
were altogether unintelltp^ible. After some con* 
versation, the dnft of which we could not discover, 
they got into a keen debate on the comparative 
merit of the Dot defuce^ and the Puet en Couehet ; 
and, in the course of their argument, used worda 
and phrases which to us were equally incomprehen- 
sible as the subject on which they were employed* 
Not long after my poor girl was covered with con* 
fusion, on her brother's asking her. If she did not 
think the Cyiiu de la Reine the prettiest thing in the 
world ? 

But, Sir, I should be happy, were I able to say, 
that ignorance and folly, bad as they are, were all I 
bad to complain of. I am sorry to add, that my 
young men seem to have made an equal progress in 
vice. It was but the other dar I happened to ob- 
serve to the eldest, that it made me uneasy to sec 
Us brother look so very ill j to which he replied. 
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with an air of the most easy indifference, that poor 
Charles had been a h'ttle unfortunate in an afBiir 
Avith an Opera -girl at Paris ; but, for my party added 
he, I never ran those hazards, as I always confined 
my amours to women of faslyon. 

In short. Sir, these unfortunate youths have re- 
turned ignorant of every thing they ought to know ; 
their minds corrupted, and their bodies debilitated, 
by a course of premature debauchery. I can easily 
see that I do not possess either their confidence or 
affection ; and they even seem to despise me for the 
want of those frivolous accomplishments on which 
they value themselves so highly. In this situation, 
what \% to be done ? Their vanity and conceit make 
them incapable of listening to reason or advice ; and 
to use the authority of a parent, would probably be 
as ineffectual for their improvement, as to me it 
would be unpleasant. 

I have thus. Sir. laid my case before you, in hopes 
of being favoured with your sentiments upon it. 
Possibly it may* be of some benefit to the public, by 
serving as a beacon to others in similar circum- 
stances. As to myself, I hardly expect you will be 
able to point out a remedy for that affliction which 
preys upon the mind, and, in all likelihood, will 
shorten the days, of 

Your unfortunate humble servant, 
R L.G. 



NOTES to CORRESPONDENTS. 

ViTREus's favours have been received^ and shall be 
duly attended to* 
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ji Letter signed A. Z. and an Essay subscribed D. 
are under consideraiion* 

On Wednesday next (Tuesday being appointed 
for the day of the National Fast) will be pub* 
lished N^ 5. 
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Pedantry, in the common sense of the word^ 
means an absurd ostentation of learning and stiffness 
of phraseology, proceeding from a misguided know- 
ledge of books, and a total ignorance of men. 

But I have often thought, that we might extend 
its signification a good deal farther; and, in gene« 
ral, apply it to that failing, which disposes a person 
to obtrude upon others subjects of conversation re* 
lating to his own business, studies, or amusement. 

In this sense of the phrase, we should Bndfedants 
in evfcry character and condition of life. Instead of 
a black coat and plain shirt, we should often see pe* 
dantry appear in an embroidered suit and firusseU 
lace s instead of being bedaubed -with snuffy we 
should find it breathing perfumes ; and, in place of 
a book- worm, crawling through the gloomy cloisters 
of an university, we should mark it m the state of a 
gilded butterfly, buzzmg through the gay region of 
the drawing-room. 

Robert Daiseyy Esq. is a pedant of this last kind. 
When he tells you that his ruffles cost twenty 

fuineas a pair ; diat his buttons were the first of the 
ind| made by one of the most eminent artists in 
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Birmingham ; that his buckles were procured by 
means of a friend at Paris, and are the exact pattern 
of those worn by the Comie d^ArtoU ; that the loop 
of his hat was of his own contrivance, and has set the 
fashion to half a dozen of the finest fellows in town : 
when he descants on all these particulars, with that 
smile of self-complacency which sits for ever on his 
cheek, he is as much a pedant as his quondam tutor, 
who recites verses from Pindar, tells stories out of 
Herodotus, and talks for an hour on the energy 
of the Greek particles* 

But Mr. Daisey is struck dumb by the approach 
of his brother Sir Thomas^ whose pedantry goes a 
pitch higher, and pours out all the intelligence of 
Fraqce and Italy, whence the young Baronet is just 
returned, after a tour of fifteen months over all the 
kingdoms of the continent. Talk of music, he cuts 
you short with the history of the first singer at Na» 
pks ; of painting, he runs you down with a descrip- 
tion of the gallery at Florence ; of architecture, he 
overwhelms you with the dimensions of St. Feter^%^ 
or the ^eat church at Antwerp ; or, if you leave 
the province of art altogether, and introduce the name 
of a river or hill, he instantly deluges you with the 
Rhine^ or makes you dizzy with the height of Etna 
or Mont Blanc* 

Miss will have no difficulty of owning her^ great 
aunt to be a pedant, when she talks all the time of 
dinner on the composition of the p^idding, or the 
seasoning of the mince-pies ; or enters into a dis-^ 
quisition on the figure of the damask table-cloth, 
with a word or two on the thrift of making one's 
own linen : but the young lady will be surprised 
when I inform her, that her own history of last 
Thursday's assembly, with the episode of Lady Di's 
feather, and the digression to the qualities of Mr, 
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Frizzle tke hair- dresser, was alsa a piece of dowo- 
fight pedantry. 

Mrs. Caudle is guilty of tlie same weakness, wbcn 
she recounts the numberless witticisms of her daugh- 
ter Emmyf describes the droll figure her little JSiH 
made yesterday at trying on his first pair of breech- 
es, and informs us, tiiat BMj has got seven teeth, 
and is just cutcing an eighth, though he will be but 
Dine months old next Wednesday at six o'clock in 
the evening. Nor is her pedantry less djsgustiag^ 
when she proceeds to enumerate the virtues and 
flood qualities of her husband ; though this last spc- ' 
ciea is so uncommon, that it may, periiaps, be admit-* 
ted into conversation for the sake of variety. 

Muckworm is the meanest of pedants, when he teXb 
you of the scarcity of money at present, and that he 
IS amazed how people can afford to live as they do ; 
that, for his part, though he has a tolerable fortune, 
he finds it exceedingly difiicult to command cash for 
his occasions ; that trade is so dead, and debts so ill 
paid at present, that he was -obliged to sell some 
shares or bank stock to make up the price of his last 
jpurehase ; and had actually countermanded a service 
of plate, else he should have been obliged to strike 
several names out of the list of his weekly pension-, 
ers } and that this apology was sustained t'other 
day by the noble company (giving you a list of three 
or four peers, and their families) who did him the 
honour to eat a bit of mutton with him. All this^ 
however, is true. As is also another anecdote, which 
Mucknvorm forgot to mention: his first cousin dined 
that day with the servants, who took compassion on 
' the lad, after he had been turned down stairs, with 
a refusal of twenty pounds to set him up in the trade 
of a shoemaker. 

There is pedantry in every disquisition^ however 



masterly it may be, that stops the general coirvtrsar*- 
tion of the company. When SUitss delivers that sort 
of lecture he is apt to get into, though it is support- 
ed by the most extensive information and the clear- 
est discernment, it is still pedantry ; and^ while 1 
admire the talents of SiJius, I cannot help being un- 
easy at his exhibition of them. In the courfe of this 
dissertation, the farther a man proceeds, the more h« 
seems to acquire strength and inclination for the 
progress. Last night, after supper, Siliut began 
upon Protestantism^ proceeded to the Irish massacre^ 
went through the Revolution^ drew the character of 
King William f repeated anecdotes oi Scbomberg^ an<l 
ended at a quarter past twelve, by delineating the 
course of the Boyne^ in half a bumper of port, upon 
my best table ; which river, happening to ovQ-flow 
Its banks, did infinite damage to my cousin Sophy's 
white sattin petticoat. 

In short, every thing, in this sense of the word, 
is Pedantry^ which tends to destroy that equality of 
conversation which is necessary to the perfect ease 
and good- humour of the company. £very one 
would be ,struQk.with the unpolitencss of that per- 
son's behaviour, who should help himself to a whole 
plate of peas or strawbenies which some friend had 
sent him for a rarity in the beginning of the season. 
Now, Conversation is one of those good things of 
which our guests or companions are equally entitled 
to a share,, as of any other constituent part of the 
entertainment ; and it is as essential a want of pofite- 
ncss to engross the one, as to monopolize the other. 

Besides, it unfortunately happens, that we are very 
inadequate judges of the value of our own discourse, 
or the rate at which the dispositions of our company 
will incline them to hold it. The refleettons we 
make, and the stories we tell, are to be judged of by 
others, who may hold a very different opinion of 
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-rfreir*dcutcnc8s or their humour. It will be pru- 
dent, therefore, to consider, that the dish we bring 
to this entertainment, however pleasing to our own 
taste, may prove but moderately palatable to those 
we mean to treat with it ; and that, to every man, 
as well as ourselves, (except a few very humble 
ones,) his own conversation is the plate of peas or 
strawberries, 

V 
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N^ec excitatur classico miles trwi 
Nee horrit iratum mare ; 

Forumque vstat, et superba civium 
Potentiorum limiruu 



HOR. 



Great talents are usually attended with a propor- 
tional desire of exerting them ; and indeed, were it 
otherwise, they would be, in a great measure, useless 
to those who possess them, as well as to society. 

But, while this disposition generally leads men of 
high parts and high spirit to take a share in active 
lire, by engaging m the pursuits of businefs or am- 
bition, there are, amidst the variety of human cha- 
racter, some instances, in which persons eminently 
possessed of those qualities, give way to a contrary 
disposition. 

A man of an aspiring mind and nice sensibiUty 
may, from a wrong dire£lion, or a romantic excess 
of spirit, find it dimcult to submit to the ordinary 
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pursuits of life* Filled with enthusiastic ideas of 
the glory of a general, a senator, or a statesman, he 
may look with indifierence, or even with disgust, 
on the less brilh'ant, though, perhaps, not less use* 
ful, occupations of the physiciai), the lawyer, or the 
tiader. 

My friend Mr. UmphraviUe is a remarkable, in- 
stance ofgreat talents thus lost to himself and to so- 
ciety. The singular opinions which have influenced 
his conduct, I have often heard him attempt, with 
great warmth, to defend. 

< In the pursuit of an ordinary profession,' 
would he say, ' a man of spirit and sensibility, while 

* he is subjected to disgusting occupations, finds it 

< necessary to submit with patience, nay often with 

* the appearance of satisfaction, to what he will be 
^ apt to esteem dulness, folly, or impertinence, in 
' those from whose countenance, or opinion, he 

* hopes to derive success ; and, while he pines in 

* secret at so irksome a situation, perhaps, amidft 
\ the crowds with whom he converses, he may not 

* find a friend to whom he can communicate his 

* .sorrows. 

* If, on the other hand,' he would add, * he be- 

* takes himself to retirement, it is true, he cannot 

* hope for an opportunity of performing splendid 
' actions, or of gratifying a passion for glory ; but 

* if he attain not all that he wishes, he avoids much 
^ of what he hates. Within a certain range he will 

* be master of his occupations and his. company ; 
' his books will, in part, supply the want of society ; 

< and, in contemplation at least, he may often enjoy 

* those pleasures from which fortune has precluded 

* him. 

* If the countr)r, as will generally happen, be the 

* place of his retirement, it will anbrd a variety of 
' objects agreeable to his temper. In the prospect 
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' of a lofty fnoiintain^ an extensive' plain , or the 

* unbounded ocean» he may gratify his taste for the 

* sublime i while the lonely Tale, the hollow faank^ 
' or the shady wood, wiU present him a retreat 

* suited to the thou^htfulness of hiif disposition.' 

Such are the sentiments which have formed the 
character of Mr. UmphravUle^ which have regulated 
the choice and tenor of his life. 

His father, a man of generosity ^nd expence be- 
yond his fortune, though that had once been consi- 
derable, left him at the age of twenty-five, full of 
the high sentiments natural^ at thete years, to a 
young gentleman brought u^ as the heir of an an* 
cient family^ and a large estate, with a very consi- 
derable incortte to support them $ for tliougb the 
Remaining part of the family-fortune still afforded 
him a rent-roll of i6doL a year, hi» clear revenue 
could scarcely be estimated at 300L 

Mr. UmpbravUlti though he wanted not a rcKsh 
for polite company and degant amissementty was 
more distinguished for an ardent desire of know- 
ledge ; in consequence of which he had made an 
uncommon progress in several branches of science* 
The classtcat writers of ancient and modem timet^ 
but especially the fornfier, Wert those from whose 
works he felt the highest pleasure ; yet he had» 
amonflr other branches of learning, obtained m consi- 
derabfe knowledge of jurisprudence* and was a toler- 
able proficient in mathematics. 

On these last circumstanees his friends founded 
their hopes of his rising in the world. One part 
of them arffued, from the pfogifeis he had made 
in jurispru£nce, that be would prove an ex- 
cellent l^fwyer ; the other, that his tarn for mathe- 
matics would be an ttsefbl qualification in a mflitary 
life I and all agreed in the necessity of bis foUowing 
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some profession in which he might have an oppor- 
tunity of repairing his fortune. 

Mr. UmphravilUi however, had very different sen* 
timents. Though he had studied the science of 
jurisprudence with pleasure, and would not have de* 
cli'ned the application of its principle^, as a memher 
of the legislature, he felt no inclination to load his 
pemory lyith the loiles of our muncipal law, or to 
.occupy himself in applying them to the uninterestr 
ing disputes of individuals ; and, though he neither 
wanted a taste for the art, nor a passion for the 
glory of a soldier, he wa^ full as little disposed to 
carry a pair of colours at a review, or to line the 
streets in a procession, Nor were his objections to 
other plans of bettering his fortune, either at home 
or abroad) less unsurmountable^ 

Iq short, after deliberating on the propositions 
of his friends, and comparing them with his own 
feelings, Mr. UmphraviUe concluded, that, as he 
(could not enter into the world in a way suited to 
his inclination and temper, the quiet and retirement 
of a country-life, though with a narrow fortune, 
would be more conducive to his happinesS| than the 
pursuit of occupations to which he felt an aversion, 
(even should they be attended with a greater decree 
of sucpess than, from that circumstance, he judged 
to be probable. 

Agreeably to this opinion he took his resolution ; 
and, notwithstanding the opposition of his friends, 
retired, a few mpnths after his father's death, to his 
estate in the country, where he has lived upwards of 
forty years ; his family, since the death of his 
mother, a lady of uncommon sense and virtue, who 
survived her nusband some time, having consisted 
only of himself, and an unmarried sister, of a disposi- 
tion similar to his own, 

^eithrr his circumstances nor inclination led Mr, 
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Umphra^Ue to partake much of the joUity of his 
neighbours. His farm has never exceeded what he 
found absolutely necessary for the convenience of 
his little family ; and though he employed himself 
for a few years in extending his plantations over the 
neighbouring grounds, even that branch of industry 
he soon laid aside, from a habit of indolence, which 
has daily ?rown upon him ; and since it has been 
dropped, his books, and sometimes his gun, with the 
conversation of his sister, and a few friends who now 
and then visit him, entirely occupy his tim«k 

In this situation, Mr. UmphravUle has naturally 
contracted several peculiarities, both of manner and 
opinion. They are, however, of a kind which nei- 
ther lessen the original politeness of the one, nor 
weaken the natural force and spirit of the other. 
In a word, though he has. contracted rust, it is the 
rust of a great mind, which, while it throws a cer- 
tain melancholy reverence around its possessor, rather 
enhances than detracts from the native beauty and 
dignity of his character. 

These particulars will suffice for introducing this 
gentleman to my readers ; and I may afterwards 
take occasion to gratify such of them as wish to 
know somewhat more of a life and opinions with 
which I have long been intimately acquainted. 
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Jniocilif privata loqui* 

JLUC. 



To the Author of the Mirror. 

SIR, 

X AM a 8ort of retainer to the muses ; and thoufi^h I 
cannot boast of much familianty with themservesy 
hold a subordinate intimacy with several branches of 
their family. I never made verses, but I can repeat 
several thousands. Though I am not a writer, I 
am reckoned a very ready expounder of enigmas i 
and I have given many good hints towards the com- 
position of some favourite rdmus and charades. I 
have also a very competent share of classical learning ; 
I can comtrue {^atin when there is an English ver- 
sion on the opposite column, and read the Greek 
character with tolerable facility ; I speak a little 
French, and can make shift to understand the subject 
of an Italian opera. 

With these qualifications. Sir, I am held in con- 
siderable estimation by the wits of both sexes. I am 
sometimes allowed to clap first at a play, and pro- 
nounce a firm encure after a fashionable song. J. am 
consulted by several ladies before they stick their pin 
into the catalogue of the circulating library ; and 
have translated to some polite companies all the 
mottoes of your paper, except the last, which, being 
somewhat crabbed, I did nc)^ chuse to risk my cre- 
dit by attempting. I have i^t last ventured to puc 
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myself into print in the Mirror ; and send you in* 
formation of a scheme I have formed for making my 
talents serviceable to the republic of letters. 

Every one most have observed the utility of a 
proper selection of names to a play or a novel. The 
bare sounds of Monimia or Imoinda set a tender-heart- 
ed young lady a crying ; and a letter from Edward 
to Maria contains a sentiment in the very title. 

Were I to illustrate this by an opposite example, 
as schoolmasters give exercises of bad Latin, the 
truth of my assertion would appear in a still stronger 
light. 

Suppose, Sir, one had a mind to write a very pa- 
thetic story of the disastrous loves of a young lady 
and a- young gentleman, the first of whom was called 
GubbinSf and the latter Gubblestones^ two very re- 
spectable names in some parts of our neighbour- 
country. The Gubbinses^ from an ancient family- 
feud, had a mortal antipathy at the Gubblestones ; 
this, however, did not prevent the attachment of the 
heir of the last to the heiress of the former : an at- 
tachment begun by acident, increased by acquaint- 
ance, and nourished by mutual excellence. But the 
hatred of the fathers was unconquerable ; and old 
Gubblns having intercepted a letter from young Gvh* 
Jflestonesj breathed the most horrid denunciations of 
vengeance against his daughter, if ever he should 
discover the smallest intercourse between her and the 
son of his enemy ; and further, effectually to seclude 
any chance of an union with so hated a name, he 
instantly proposed a marriage between her and a 
young gentleman lately returned from his travels, a 
Mr. Ciutterbucif who had seen her at a ball, and was 
deepl^r smitten with -her beauty. On being made 
acquainted with this intended match, GuMest&nu 
grew almost frantic with grief and despair. Wander- 
ing round the house where his loved Gubbint was 
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confined, he chanced to meet Mr. Clutteriuci hasten"* 
in^ to an interview with his destined bride. Stung 
wich jealousy and rage, recklese of life, and regard- 
less of the remonstrances of his rival, he drew, and 
attacked him with desperate fuiy. Both swords 
were sheathed at once in the breasts of the comba- 
tants. Clutterbuck died on the spot : his antaranist 
lived but to be carried to the house of his impla- 
cable enemy, and breathed his last at the feet of his 
mistress. The dying words of GMlestones^ the 
succeeding phrenzy and death of GMinSf the relent- 
ing sorrow of their parents, with a description of the 
tomb in which GubUns^ Gubblesiones^ and Clutterbuck f 
were laid, finish the piece, and would leave on the 
mind of the reader the highest degrree of melancholy 
and distress, were it not for the unfortunate sounds 
which compose the names of the actors in this event- 
ful story ; yet these names, Mr. MiRROr, are really 
and truly right English surnames, and have as good 
a title to be unfortunate as those of Mordaunty mon^ 
tagucj or Howard* 

Nor is it only in the sublime or the pathetic that 
a happy choice of names is essential to good writing. 
Comedy is so much beholden to this article, that I 
have known some with scarcely any wit or character 
but what was contained in the Dramatis Persotus, 
Every other species of writing, in which humour or 
character is to be personified, is in the same predi- 
cament, and depends for great part of its applause on 
the knack of hitting off a lucky allusion from the 
name to the person. Your brother essayists have 
been particularly indebted to this invention, for sup- 
plying them with a very necessary material in the 
.construction of their papers. In the Spectator, I 
find,! from an examination of my notes on this sub« 
ject, there are 532 names of characters and corres* 
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poBideotSf 594 of which are descnptife and diarac* 
tcfisdc. 

HaTtng thus shewn the impoitaiice of the art of 
namtwtaiu^f I proceed to inform you of myplan for 
assisting authors in this particular, and saying them 
that expence of time and study vdiich the invention 
of names pn^r £ar different purpotet must occa* 
•ion. 

I have, firom a long course of useful and extensive 
reading, joined to an uncommon strength of memory, 
been enabled to form a kind of dictionary of names 
for aU sorts of subjects, pathetip, sentimental, seri- 
ous, satirical, or merry. For novelists, 1 have made 
a collection of the best sounding En^ish, or £ng* 
lish4ike, French, or French •like names ; I say, the 
best sounding, sound being the only thing necessary 
in that department. For comic writers, and essayists 
of your tribe. Sir, I have made up from the vrorks 
of former authors, as well as from my own invention, 
a list of names, with the chaiacters or subjects to 
which they allude' prefixed. A learned friend has 
furnished me with a parcel of signatures for political, 
philosophical, and religious essayists in the nevrs« 
papers, among which are no fewer than eighty-six 
compounds beginning with /At/o, which are all finom 
four or seven syllables long, and cannot fail to have 
a powerful tendency towards the edification and con- 
viction of country-readers. 

For the use of serious poetry, I have a set of names, 
tragic, elegiac, pastoral, and legendary ; for songs, 
satires, and epigrams, I have a parcel properly cor^ 
responding to those departments. A column is sub- 
joined, shewingr the number of feet whereof they 
consist, that bein^ a requisite chiefly to be attended 
to, in names destined for the purposes of poetry* 
Some of them, indeed, are so happily contrivcdi 
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that, by means of an ca«v and natural contraction, 
they can be shortened or lengthened, (like a pocket 
telescope,) according to the structure of the line in 
which they are to be introduced ; others, by the 
assistance of proper interjections, are ready made into 
smooth flowing hexameters, and will be found ex- 
tremely useful, particularly to our writers of tra- 

All these. Sir, the fruits of several years* labour 
and industry, I am ready to communicate for an 
adequate consideration, to authors, or other persona 
whom they may suit. Be pleased, therefore, to in- 
form your correspondents, that, by applying to your 
publisher, they may be informed, in the language of 
FalstaiFe, < where a commodity of good names is to be 
* bought.* As for your own particular, Sir, I am 
ready ta attend you gratis, at any time" ybu may 
stand in need of my assistance ; or you may write 
out your papers blank, and send them to me to fill 
up the names of the parties. 

I am yours, 5cc. 

-- NOMENCLATOR. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor has to return thanks to numberless Cor- 
respondents for their favours lately received; he begs 
leave, at the same time, to acquaint them, that, as many 
tnconveniencies would arise from a particular acinow- 
ledgment of every letter, he must henceforward be excused 
from making it ; they may, however, rest assured of the 
etrtetest attention and impartiaRty in regard to their com- 
munscatiotts — Js to the insertion of papers sent him, he 
mil be allowed to suggest, that from the nature of his 
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publication f the acceptance or refusal of an essay is no 
criterion of its merit f nor of tie epinien in which it is held 
by the EJSton A performasue may he improper for the 
MiRROR» as often on account of its rising above, as of 
if s falling below 9 the level of such a worhf vtthich is pecu» 
liarly ctrcumfcribed^ not only in its subfects^ but in the 
manner of treating them, 7be same circumstance will 
often render it necessary to alter or abridge the produfi^ 
fions of correspondents; a liberty for vfhich the JEditar 
hopes their indulgenccf and which he will use with the 
Wtmost caution* 
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Jnspieere tmt^iutm in ipeqttlum 
yitas omnium jubeo, 

TER. 

It was with regret that the Editor found himself 
under the necessity of abridging the following letteri 
communicated by an unknown correspondent. 

To the EpiTOR of the Mirror. 

Sir,' 
'As I was walking one afternoon, abqiit thirty 
years ago, by the Egryptian side of the Re4 
Sea, in the neighbourhood of Babelmandel, I accir 
dentally met with aDervise. How we forthwith 
<:ommenced acquaintance ; how I went with him to 
bis hermitage ; how our acquaintance improved into 
intimacy, and oi;r intimacy into friendship ; how wc 
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coDTeraed about every thing, both in heaven above, 
and in the earth beneath ; how the Dervise fell slck^ 
and how 1, having some skill in medicine, admini- 
stered to his recovery ; how this strengthened hii 
former regard by the additional tie of gratitude ; 
how, after a space, I tired of walking by the Red 
Sea in the neighbourhood of Babelmandel^ and fan« 
cied I should walk with more security aad satisfac^ 
faction by the side of Firth; are circumstances; 
that, after you shall be more interested in my life 
and conversation, I may venture to lay before you^ 

In the meanwhile, suffice it to say, that my part- 
ing with the Dervise was very tender; and that, as 
a memorial of his friendship, he presented me with a 
Mirror. I confess frankly, that, considering th6 
poverty of my friend, and his unaffected manner of 
ofifering it, I supposed his present of little intrinsic ' 
Talue. Yet, looking at it, and wishing to seem aft 
sensible of its wofth as possible, < Iriis/ said I, 
^ TDAj^ be a very useful Muror. As it is of a con- 

< venient size, I may carry it in my pockety and, if 

< I should happen to be in a public company, it ttakf 

* enable me to wipe from my face any accidental 

* dust, or to adjust the postnre of my periwig, 
^or, Sir^ at that time, in order to command some 
respect among the Mussulmen, I wore a periwig of 
three tails. 

' That MitTor,' said the Dervise, looking at me 
with great earnestness^ * is of higher value thad 
^ you suppose s and of this, by the following ac* 

* count of its nature and uses, 1 am sure you wiQ be 

* fully satisfied. Of Mirrors, some are convex, and 
' represent their object of a size considerably dimi^ 
^ nished : accordingly, the images they display are 
' extremely beautifuL A company of people re* 

* presented by this Mirror, shall appear without spot 

* M blcmiftb^ like a company of lovely sylphs. Now, 
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* my good Christian friendy mine is not a convex 

* Mirror. Neither is it concave : for concave Mir* 

* rors have just an opposite effect; and, by enlar* 

* ging the object they represent, would render even 

* the Hours in Paradise as hideous as the Witch of 

* £ndor or a Pagan Fury. In short, it is a good 
< plain Mirror, intended to represent things just as 

* they are, but with properties and varieties not to 

* be met with in common glass.* 

* Whenever.' continued he, * you entertain any 

* doubt concerning the propriety of your conducti 

* or have apprehensions that your motives are not 

* exactly what you conceive or wish them to be, I 

* advise you forthwith to consult the Mirror. You 

* will there see yourself without disguise ; and be 

* enabled, not merely to wipe from your face any 

* accidental dust, or to adjust your periwig of three 

* tails, but to rectify your conduct, and adjust your 

* deportment.' In truth, Sir, I have made this ex- 
periment, according to the direction of the Denrise, 
60 often, and with such small satisfaction to myself> 
that I am heartily sick of it. I have consulted my 
Mirror, in the act of giving alms, expecting, no 
doubt, to see myself charactered with the softest 
compassion, and, behold ! I was swollen and bloated 
with ostentation. Glowing with indignation, as I 
conceived, against the vices of mankind, and their 
blindness to real merit, I have looked in the Mirror, 
and seen the redness of Anger, the flushings of dis* 
appointed Ambition. Very lately, a friend of mine 
read me an essay he had written ; he seemed to me 
somewhat conscious of its merit ; he expected, and 
was entitled to some applause ; but, said I to my* 
self, * I will administer to no man's vanity, nor ex'^ 

* pose my friend by encouraging his self-conceit ; ' 
and so observed an obstinate unyielding &ilencc. I 
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looked in the Mirror, and am ashamed to tcU you 
iny motive was not so pure. 

Buty instead of exposing my own infirmities, I 
willy in perfect consistency with some of the most 
powerful principles in our sat h re, and in a manner 
much less exceptionable to myself, explain the pro- 
perties of my Mirror^ by the views it gives me of 
other men. 

* Whenever,* continued the Dervise^ * yow 
' have any doubt concerning the conduct of an- 
< other person, take an opportunity, and, when 

* he is least aware, catch a copy of his face 

* in your Mirror,* It would do your heart good« 
Sir, if you delight in that species of moral criticism 
which some people denominate scandal, to see the 
discoveries I have made. Many a grave physician 
have I seen laying his head to one side, fixing his 
solemn eye on the far corner of a room, or poring 
with steady gaze on hh watch^ and seeming to 
count the beats of his patient^'s pulse, when, in fact^ 
he was numbering, in his own mind, the guineas 
accruing from his circle of morning visits, or study-* 
ing what fine speech he should make to my Lady 
Dutchess ; or, if hi& patient were a fair patient—^ 
but here I would look no longer. 

I have often carried my Mirror to church, and, 
sitting in a snug corner, have calched the flaming 
orator of the pulpit in many a rare grimace, and ex- 
pressive gesture j expressive not of humility, but of 
pride ; not of any desire to communicate instruction, 
but to procure applause ; not to explain the gospel» 
but to exhibit the preacher. 

' This Mirror,' said the Mussulman, continuing 
his valedictory speech, < will not only display your 

* acquaintance a» they really are, but as they wish 

* to be : and for thi» purpose,* shewing me the way, 

* you have only to hold it in a particular position.^ 
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From this use of the Mirror, holding it as the Der- 
vise desired me^ I confess I have received special- 
aMnusement. How many persons hideously deformed 
have appeared most divinely beautiful ; how many 
dull fellows have become amazingly clever ; how 
many shrivelled cheeks have suddenly claimed a 
youthful bloom ! Yet, I must confess, how surpri- 
sing soever the confession may appear, that I have 
found mankind, in general, very well satisfied witb 
their talents : and, as far as regards moral and relT- 
gious improvement, I recollect very few instances of 
persons who wished for changes in their present con- 
dition. On the contrary, I have met with other 
examples ; and have seen persons not a L'ttle solici- 
tous to acquire the easy use of some fashionable im- 
pieties and immoralities. I have seen delicate fe- 
males, to say nothing of dainty gentlemen, wishing 
to forget their catechism ; striving to overcome their 
reluctance, and meditating, in their own minds, the 
utterance of some fashionable piece of raillery against 
religion ; yet, like the Amen of Macbeth, I have 
often seen it stick in their throat. 

* But,' continued the Dervise, * if you hold this 
< Mirror in a fit posture, it will not only shew you- 

* men as they are^ or as they wish to be, but with ibe 
' talents of which they reckon themselves actually 

* possessed ; and in that very character or situation 

* which they hold most suited to their abilities.' Now 
this property of the Mussulman's Mirror has given 
me more amusement than any other. By this means 
I have seen ajvhole company undergo instantaneous 
and strange transformation. I have seen the un- 
wieldy burgess changed into a slender gentleman ; 
the deep philosopher become a man of the world ; 
the laborious merchant convetted into a fox-hunter ; 
the mechanic's wife in the guise of a Countess ; and 
the pert scrivener become a cropped £niign. I have 
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seen those grave personages, whom you may observe 
daily issuing from their alleys at noon, with white 
wigs, black coats buttoned and inclined to grey, 
with a cane in one hand, and the other stationed at 
their side-pocket, beating the streets for political 
intelligence, and diving a^erwards into their native 
lanes, or rising in a coffee-house in the full dignity 
of a spectacled nose ; I have seen them moving in 
my Mirror in the shape of statesmen, ministers at 
foreign courts, chancellors of England, judges, jus- 
tices of the peace, or chief magistrates in electing 
boroughs. 

Now, Sir^ as you have engaged in the important 
1>iusiness of instructing the Public, I reckon you a 
much fitter person than me to be possessed of this 
precious Mirror. By these presents, therefore, 
along with a paper of directions, I consign it into 
your hands. All that I demand of you in return, 
^s to use this extraordinary gift In a proper and be- 
coming manner : for, like every other excellent gift, 
it is liable to be misused. Therefore be circum- 
spect ; nor let any person say of you, that you 
make use of a false glass, or that the reflection is 
not just, or that the representation is partial ; or, 
laitly^ that it exhibits broken, distorted, or unnatu- 
ral images. In full confidence that it will be an in- 
strument in your hands for the most useful purposes, 
J am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

VlTREUS. 
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No p. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1779, 



To the Author of the Mirror. 

6lR» 

Some weeks ago I was called from my retreat 
in the councryy where I have passed the last 
twenty years in the enjoyment of ease and tranquil^ 
lity, by an important ramily concern^ which made it 
necessary for me to come to town, 

Last Thursday I was solicited by an old friend to 
accompany him to the Playhouse^ to see the tragedy 
of King, Lear ; and, by way of inducement, he told 
me» the part of Lear was to be performed by an 
actor who had studied the character under the 
JEngiish Rosciwf and was supposed to play it some- 
what in the manner of that great master. As the 
theatre had been always my favourite amusement, I 
did not long withstand the entreaties of my friend ; 
and when I reflected that Mr. Garrick was now gone 
to * that undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
< no traveller returns/ I felt a sort of tender desire 
to see even a copy of that greai originaif from whose 
]>erformances I had often, in the earlier part of my 
life, received such e&quisite pleasure* 

As we understood the house was to be crowdedf 
we went at an early hour, and seated ourselves in the 
middle of the pit, so as not only to see the play to 
advantage, but also to have a full view of the audi» 
ence, which, I have often thought, is not the least 
pleasing part of a public eatcrtammcnt* When the 
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boxes began to fill I felt a secret satisfaction in con- 
templating the beauties of the present times* and 
amused myself with tracing in the daughters, those 
features which, in the mothers and grandmothers, 
bad charmed me so often. 

My friend pointed out to me, in different parts of 
the house, some of the reignine toafts of our times, 
but so changed, that without his assistance, I never 
fihould have been able to find them out. I looked 
in vain for that form, that complexion, and those 
numberless graces, on which I had been accustomed 
to gaze with admiration. But this change was not 
more remarkable, than the effect it had upon the 
beholders ; and I could not help thinking the silent 
neglect with which those once celebrated beauties 
were oow treated, by much too severe a punishment 
for that pride and haughtiness they had formerly 
assumed* 

While I was amusing myself in this manner, I ob- 
served, that some of the i^per boxes were filled with 
ladies, whose appearance soon convinced me that 
they were of an order of females more desirous of 
being distinguished for beauty than for virtue. I 
could not refrain from expressing some disgust at 
seeing those unfortunate creatures sitting thus open« 
ly mingled with women of the first rank and fashion. 
< Poh V said my friend* * that is thought nothing of 

* Bow-a-days ; and every body seems to be of the 

* same opinion with the celebrated Countess oiDor* 

* Chester f mistress of King James II. who having 

* seated herself on the same bench with a lady of 
' rigid virtue, the other immediately shrunk back ; 

* which the Countess observing, said, with a smilctt 

* Don't be afraid. Madam ; gdlantry is not catch- 

As I was going to reprove my friend for talking 

»3 
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with such levity of a matter that seemed to be of so 
serious a nature, the curtain drew up, and the play 
began. It is not my design, Sir, to trouble you 
with any remarks on the performance ; the purpose 
of this letter is to request of you to take some notice 
of a species of indecorum, that appeared altogether 
new to me, and which I confess, it hurt me to ob? 
serve. 

Before the end of the first act, a number of young 
men came in, and took their places in the upper 
boxes, amidst those unhappy females I have already 
mentioned. I concluded that these persons were as 
destitute of any pretension to birth or fashion, as 
they were void of decency of manners ; but I was 
equally surprised and mortified to find, that many of 
them were of the first families of the kingdom. You, 
Sir, who have lived in the world, and seen the gra- 
dual and almost imperceptible progress of mannersy 
will not, perhaps, be able to judge of my astonish- 
ment, when I beheld those very gentlemen quit their 
seats, and come down to pay their respects to the 
ladies in the lower Boxes ^ The gross impropriety of 
this behaviour raised in me a degree of indignation 
which I could not easily restrain. I comforted my- 
self, however, with the hopes that those unthinking 
youths would meet with such a reception from the 
women of honour, as would effectually check this 
indecency ; but I am sorry to add, that I could not dis* 
cem, either in their looks or manner, those marks of 
disapprobation which I had made my account with 
perceiving. Both the old and the young, the mothers 
and the daughters, seemed rather pleased when these 
young men of rank and fortune approached them. I am 
persuaded, at the same time, that were they to think 
but for a moment of the consequences, they would 
be fensible of the impropriety of their behaviour in 
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this particular. I must therefore intreat of you^ 
Sir j to take the earh'est opportunity of giving your 
sentiments on the subject. 

I am* &c. 

A.W. 



The complaints of my 9orresppndent are not 
without reason. The boundaries between virtue and 
vice cannot be too religiously maintained ; and every 
thing that tends to lessen, \n any degree^ the respect 
due to a woman of honour, ougfit (sver to be guarded 
ligainst with the utmost caution, 

When I \^8 in Fr^ncet I observed a propriety of 
behaviour in the particular mentioned by Mr. A. W« 
that pleased me much. Even in that country, loose 
as we imagine the manners there to be, no body who 
wishes to perserve the character of a well-bred gen- 
tleman, is ever seen at a place of public resort, in 
company with those misguided fair-ones, who, how- 
ever much they may be objects of pity and compas- 
sion, have forfeited all title to respect and esteem. 
I would recommend to our young men to follow, in 
thisy the example of our neighbours, whom they are 
so ready to imitate in less laudable instances. To 
consider it only in this view, there is certainly no 
greater breach of politeness than that which has 
given occasion to this letter. In other respects, the 
consequences are truly alarming. When every dis- 
tinction is removed between the woman of virtue 
and the prostitute ; when both are treated with equal 
attention and observance ; are we to wonder it we 
find an alteration of the manners of the women in 
general, and a proportional diminution of that de- 
licacy which forms the distinguishing characteristic 
of the respectable part of the sex i 
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These consiclerations will, I hope, prove sufiEci* 
ent to correct this abuse in our young gentlemen. 
As to my fair country-women, it is ever with reluc<.> 
tance that I ^m obliged to take notice of any little 
impropriety into which they inadvertently falL Let 
them, howevfsr, reflect, that a certain delicacy of 
sentiment and of manners is the chief ornament of 
the female character, and the best and surest gruardi- 
an of female honout. That once removed, there 
will remain less difference than perhaps they may be 
aware of, between them and the avowedly Ucentious^ 
Let them also consider, that, as it is unquestionably 
in their power to form and correct the manners of 
the men, so they are, in some sort, accountable, not 
for their own conduct onlv^ bu^ ftlso for that of their 
admirerSf 



To the Author of the Mirror, 

I DO not mean to reflect^ Mr. Mirror ; for that 
is your business, not mine ; far less do I purpose to 
fuuy when I tell you, that it might save some reflec- 
tions upon yourself, did you take the trouble to 
translate into good common EngRshf those same 
Latin scraps, or mottoes, which you sometimes hang 
out by way of a sign-oost inscription at the top*of 
your paper. For consider, Sir, who will be tempted 
to enter a house of entertainment offered to tl^e 
Public, when the majority can neither read nor un- 
derstand the language in which the hiil of far$ m 
drawn and held out ? J am a Scotsman of a good 
plain stomach, who can eat and digest any thing ; 
yet I should like to have a guess at what was to be 
expected before I sit down to table. Besides, the 
fair sexy Mr. MiRRoa, for whom yo\i express to 
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much respect, — What shall they do ? Believe me, 
then, Sir, by complying with this hint, you will not 
only please the ladies^ but now and then save a blush 
in their company to some grown gentlemen, who 
have not the good fortune to be so learned as your- 
self. Amongst the rest, you will oblige one who 
has the honour to be 

Your admirer and humble servant. 

Ignoramus, 

J^dlnhurghf Feb, 1 9, 1779. 

Mf' Ignoramuf (whom I take to be a ^iser man 
^han he gives himself out for) must have often ob- 
served many great personages contrive to be vinipt^l* 
Jigible in order to be respected 
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^dfrlme in vita esse utiU^ ut ne ftid nimis, 

7£R« 

RsFiNSMSNT^ and DtUcacy ofTaste^ are the produc- 
tions of advanced society. They open to the mind 
of persons possessed of them a field of elegant enjoy- 
ment ; but they may be pushed to a dangerous ex- 
treme. By that excess of sensibility to which they 
lead ; by that vanity which they flatter ; that idea 
of superiority which they nourish; they may unfit 
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their po686^or for the comxnon and ordinary enjoy- 
ments of life ; ajKl, by that too great niceness which 
they are apt to create, they may mingle aomewhal 
of disguet and uneasineas even in the highest and 
iinest pleasures. A person of such a mind will often 
miss happiness wlvere Nature inteiided it should be 
foundy and seejk for it where it is not to be met with. 
Disgust and Chagrin will frequently be his corn- 
pan ions, while less cultivated minds are enjoying 
pleasure unmixed apd unalloyed. 

I hav£ ever considered my friend Charhf Fleets 
wood to be a remarkable instance of such a charac- 
ter. Mr. F!eetmoo4 has been endowed by nature 
with a most feeling and tender heart. ]^ucated 
to no particular profession, his natural sensibility has 
been increased by a life of inactivity, chiefly employ* 
ed in reading, and the study of the polite arts, which 
has given him that excess pf refinemjpnt I haye de- 
scribed above, that injures while it captivates^ 

Last summer I accompanied him in an ex.cursion 
into the country. Our object w^a partly air and 
exercise, and partly to pay a visi^ to sopie of our 
friends. 

Our first visit was to a coUege-acquaintanpe, re- 
markable for that old-fashioned hospitality which 
still prevails ia some parts of the country, and which 
too often degenerates into excess. Unfortunately 
for us, we found with our friend a number of his 
jovial companions, whose object of entertainment 
was very different from ours. Instead of wishing to 
enjoy the pleasures pf the country, they expressed 
their satfsraction at the meeting of so many old ac« 
quaintance ; because they said it would add to the 
mirth and sociableness of th^ party. Accordingly, 
jifte^ a long, and somewhat noisy, dinner, the table 
was covered with bottles and glasses : the mirth of 
$he jcompany rose higher at every new toast ; and 
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though their drinking did not proceed ^ite the 
length of intoxicationy the convivial festivity was 
drawn out, with very little intermission, till it was 
time to go to bed-^ Mr. Fleetixrood^s politeness pre- 
vented him from Icavine the company ; but I, wha 
knew* him, saw he was mwardly fretted at the man* 
ner in which his time was spent during a fine even* 
ing, in one of the most beautiful parts^ of the coun- 
try. The mirth of the company, which was at least 
innocent, was lost upon him : their jokes hardly pro- 
duced a smile ; or, if they did, it was a forced one ^ 
even the gx)od humour of those around him, instead 
cf awakening, his benevolence, and giving him a phi- 
Tanthropical pleasure, increased his chagrin ; and the 
louder the company laughedy the graver did I think 
Mr. Pleetwood*^^ countenance became-- 

After having remained here two days, our time 
being spent pretty much in the manner I have de- 
scribed, we went to the house of another gentleman 
in the neighbourhood. A natural sobernesS' of mindy 
accompanied with a habit of industry, and great at- 
tention to the management of his farm, would save 
us, we knew, from any thing like riot or intempe- 
rance in his family* But even here I found Mr. 
Fleetwood not a whit more at his ease than in the 
ta^t house.- Our landlord's ideas of politeness made 
made him think it would be want of respect to his 
guests if he did not give them constant attendance. 
Breakfast, therefore, was no sooner removed, than^ 
as he wished to visit his farm, he proposed a walk : 
we set out accordingly ; and our whole morning 
was spent in crossing dirty fields, leaping ditche» 
and hedges, and hearing our landlord discourse on 
drilling and horse-hoeing ; of broad-cast and summer^ 
fallow ; of manuring^ plowing^ draining, &c. Mr* 
Fleetwood^ who had scarcely ever read a theoretical 
book upoii/armingf and was totally ignorant oi the^ 
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practice, was teazed to death with this conversa- 
tion ; and returned home covered with dirt, and 
worn out with fatigue. After dinner, the femilf- 
ceconomy did not allow the least approach to a de« 
bauch; and, as our landlord had exhausted his utmost 
stock of knowledge and conversation in remarks upon 
his farm, while we were not at all desirous of repeating 
the entertainment of the morning, we passed a taste* 
less, lifeless, yawning afternoon ; and, I believe, Mr. 
Fleetwood would have willingly exchanged the dul- 
ness of his present company, for the boisterous mirth 
of the last he had been in. 

Our next visit was to a gentleman of a libera} 
education, and elegant manners, who, in the earlier 
part of his life, had been mcKrh in the polke world. 
Here Mr. Fleetwood expected to find pleasure and 
enjoyment sufficient to atone for the disagreeable oc- 
currences in his two former visits ; but here, too, he 
was disappointed. Mr. Selby^ for that was our fncnd's 
name, had been several y^ars married : hts family in- 
creasing, he had retired to the cotmtrv j and, re-* 
nouncing the bustle of the world, had given himself 
Up to domestic enjoyments : his time and attention 
were devoted chiefly to the care of his children. The 
pleasure which himsetf fek in humouring all their 
little fancies, made him forget how troublesome that 
indulgence might be to others. The first morning 
we were at his house, when Mr. Fleetwood came into 
the parlour to breakfast, all the places at table were 
occupied by the children ; it wa» necessary that one 
of them should be displaced to make room for him ; 
and, in the disturbance which this occasioned, a tea- 
cup was overturned, and scalded the finger of Mr. 
Selbyi*^ eldest daughter, a child about seven years 
old, whose whimpering and complaining attracted 
the whole attention during breakfast. That being 
overi the eldest boy came forward with a book ia 
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his hand» and Mr. SeJBy asked Mr. Fleetwood to hear 
him read his lesson : Mrs. Selhy pined in the request,- 
though both looked as if they wert rather Confer- 
ring a favour on their guest. The eldest had no- 
sooner finished, than tne youngest boy presented 
himself; upon which his father observed, that it 
would be doing injustice to Wili not to hear him, as 
-well as his elder brother Jaci / and in this way was 
my friend obliged to spend the morning, in perform- 
ing the office of a schoolmaster to the children in 
succession. 

Mr. Fleetwood liked a game at whist, and pro* 
mised Himself a party in the evening free from inter- 
ruption. Cards were accordingly proposed; but 
Mrs. SelBy observed, that her littk daughter, who 
still complained of her scalded finger, needed amuse- 
ment as much as anv of the company. In place of 
cards. Miss Harriet insisted on the^tfiw^ of the goose: 
Down to it we sat ; and to a stranger it would have 
been notunamusing to see Mr. Fleet wood^ in his sor- 
rowful countenance, at the royal and pleasant game 
of the goose^ with a child of seven years old. It is 
unnecessary to dwell longer on particulars. During 
all the time we were at Mr. Selty\ the delighted 

Barents were indulging their fondness, while Mr. 
Fleetwood was repining and fretting in secret. 
Having finished our intended round of visits, we 
turned our course homewards, and, at the first ian 
OH our road, were joined by one Mr. Johnson^ with 
whom I was slightly acquainted. Politeness would 
not allow me to reject the offer of his company, 
especially as I knew hrm to be a good-natured in- 
offensive man. Our road lay through a^Arn, roman- 
tic and picturesque, which we reached soon after 
sun-set, m a mild and still evening. On each side 
were stupendous mountains ; their height ; the rude 
and projecting rocks, of which some of thera were 
VOL. zzxv. F 
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composed ; the glo6my caverns they seemed to con- 
tain ; and the appearance of devastation, occasioned 
by traces of cataracts falling from their tops, pre* 
•cnted to our view a scene truly sublime. Mr. 
Fleetwood felt an unufual elevation of spirit* Hia 
foul rose within him, and was swelled with that si- 
lent awe, so well suited to his contemplative mind. 
la the words of the poet, he could have said, 

— * Welcome^ kindred gk>oms, 

* Congenial horrors, hail J * 

* Bo these my theme, 

* These that exalt the soul to solemn thought, 
' And heavenly musing ! * 

Our silence had now continued for about « 
quarter of an hour ; and an unusual stillness prc« 
vailed around us, interrupted only by the tread of 
our horses, which, returning at stated intervals* 
assisted by the echo of the mountains, formed a hol- 
low sound, which increased the solemnity of the 
scene. Mr. Jnhtitjon^ tiring of this silence, and not 
having the least comprehension of hs cause, all at 
©nee, and without warning, lifted up his voice, and 
began the song of * Pusb about the Jorum* Mr. 
FhetwooiPs soul was then wound up to its utmost 
height. At the sound of Mr. JohnsotC^ voice he 
started, and viewed him with a look of horror, 
mixed with contempt. During the rest of our 
journey, I could hardly prevail on my friend to be 
civil to him ; and though he is, in every respect, a 
worthy and a eood-natured man, and though Mr. 
Fleetwood and he have often met since, the former 
has never been able to look upon him without dis- 
gust. 

Mr. Fleetwooif^ entertainment in this short tour 
has produced, in my mind, many reflections, in 
which I doubt not I shall be anticipated by my 
readcFfti 
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There §xe few situations in life, from which a man^ 
who has confined his turn for enjoyment within the 
boumiB poin^d oiit hy nature^ will not receive satis- 
faction ; hut if we once transgress those hounds^ and^ 
«eekine after too much refinement^ indulg^e a false 
and mistaken delicacy, there is hardly a situation in 
which we will not be exposed to disappointment and 
disgust. 

Had it not been for this false, this dangerous deli- 
cacy, Mr, Fleet wood^ instead of uneasiness* would 
have received pleasure from every visit we made, 
from every incident we met with. 

At the first house to which we went, it was not 
necessary that he should have preferred the bottle 
to the enjoyment of a fine evening in the country ; 
but that not being the sentiments of the company, 
bad he, without repining, given up his taste to theirs« 
instead of feeling disgust at what appeared to him 
coarse in their enjoyments, he would have felt plea* 
«ure at the mirth and good-humour which prevailed 
ground him ; and the very re^efkion, that different 
employments gave amusement to different men, 
would have afforded a lively and philanthrophical 
satisfaction. 

It was scar|:ely to be expected, that the barren- 
ness and dryness £»f the conversation at our second 
TJttity could fill up, or entirely satisfy the delicate and 
Improved mind of Mr. Fleetwood; |>ut had he not 
laid it down almost as a rule, not to be pleased with 
any thing, except what suited his own idea of enjoy- 
ment, he might, and ought tp have received pleasure 
from the sight of a worthy family, spending their 
time innocently, happily, and usefully ; usefully, 
fipth to themselves and to their country. 

It was owing to the same false sensibility, that he 
was so much chagrined in the family of Mr. Selby. 
The fond indulgence of the parents did, perhaps, 
carry their attentiou to their children beyond Xht 

F 2 
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rules of propriety ; but, had it not been for the finU 
calness of mind ui Mr. Fleetwood, had he fftven the 
natural benevolence of his heart its phiy* ne would 
liave received a pleasure &om wknessing the happi- 
ness of two virtuous parents in their rising ofFspnng, 
that would have much overbalanced any uneasiness 
arisinfir from the errors in their conduct. 

Neither, but for this excessive refinement, would 
Mr. Fketmoood have been hurt by the behaviour of 
Mr. Johnton. Though he might not have considered 
him as a man of taste, he would, nevertheless, have 
regarded him as a good and inoffensive man ; and he 
would have received pleasure from the reflection, that 
neither goodness nor happiness are confined to those 
minds, which are fitted for feeling and enjoying all 
the pleasures of nature or of art* 
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61NCB the commeneement of the late lemes, I under- 
stand that not only drill serjeantt have had daily ac- 
cess to the lobbies and parlours of many decent and 
peaceable houses in this metropolis, but that profes- 
sors of the noble science of defence have been so con- 
stantly occupied in attending grown gentlemen, and 
ungrown officers, that the former scholars have found 
great difficulty in procuring masters to push with 
them, and have frequently been obliged to have re- 
course to the less edifying opposition of one an- 
other. 

The purpose of the serjeant^B instructions, every 
Jover of bis country must approve. The last-mea« 
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tioncd art> that oifeneingf I formerly took great de* 
light in myselfy and still account one of the healthiest 
of all house exercises; insomuqh that when | am in 
the country, where I make it a rule to spend a certain 
part of every day in exercise of some kind, J gene* 
rally take up my foil in rainy mornings, and pusl^ 
with great success against the figure of Herodj in a 
piece of old arras that was taken down from my 
grandmother's room, and is now pasted up on the 
wall' of the laundry. 

When those two sciences, however, go upon 
actual service, they are to be considered in different 
lights. That of the setjeantf as it teaches a man to 
stand well on his legs, to carry his body firm, and to 
move it alertly, is much the same as tYiefencing'tnaS" 
ier*8 ; but in their last stage they depart somewhat 
from each other; the Serjeant proposes to qualify a 
man for encountering his enemy in battle, the other 
to fit him for meeting his companion, or friend it 
may be, in a duel. 

My readers will, I hope, give me credit for the 
Mirror being always a yctj polite paper ; I am not, 
therefore, at all disposed to bestow on a practice so 
gentleman-like as duelling, those severe reprehen- 
sions, equally trite and unjust, in which some of my 
predecessors have indulged themselves. During my 
residence abroad I was made perfectly acquainted 
with the arguments drawn in its favour, from the in- 
^ence it has on the manners of the gentleman and 
the honour of the soldier. It is my intention only 
to point out those bounds within which the most 
punctilious valour may be contented to restrain it- 
self ; and in this I shall be the more guarded » as I mean 
the present paper principally for the use of the new- 
raised regiments sd>ove alluded to, whose honour I 
dearly prize, and would preserve as scrupulously in- 
violate as possible. I hold such an essay peculiarly 
proper at this juncture, when some of them are 

^3 
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about to embark on Ion? voyages, in wbich even 
good-natured people, being tacked together like 
man and wife, are somewhat apt to grow peevish 
and quarrelsome. 

In the ^nt place, I will make one general obser- 
vation, that, at this busy time, when our country 
has need of men, lives are of more value to the com- 
munity than at other periods. In time of peace, so 
many regiments are reduced, and the duties of an 
ofiBcer so easily performed, that if one fall, and an- 
other be hanged for killing him, there will speedily 
be found two proper young men ready to mount 
guard, and shew a good leg on the parade, in 
their room. But, at present, from the great in- 
crease of the establishment, there is rather a scarcity, 
in proportion to the demand, of men of military ta- 
lents, and military figure, especially when we con- 
sider that the war is now to be carried against so 
genteel a people as the French^ to whom it will be 
necessary to shew officers of the most soldier-like ap- 
pearance and address. 

This patriotic consideration will tend to relax the 
etiquette formerly established, for every officer to 
fight a duel within a few weeks of the date of his 
commission, and that, too, without the purpose of 
resenting any affront, or vindicating his honour from 
any aspersion, but merely to shew that he could 
fight. Now, this practice, being unnecessary at 
present, as preferment goes on briskly enough by the 
ndl of officers in the course of their duty, may very 
properly, and without disparagement to the valour 
of the British army, be dispensed with ; so, it is to 
be agreed and understood, that every officer in the 
new-raised regiments, whose commission bears date 
on or posterior to the ist of January 1778, is, ifto* 
facto^ to be held and deemed of unquestionable 
courage and immaculate honour. 

As to the measure of affix)nt which may justify a 
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challengef it i8 to be remembered, that the oflELcers of 
the above-mentioned corpj have been-obUged, in levy* 
ing their respective quotas, to engage in 'scenes of 4 
very pariiciuar kind ; at markets, fairs, country- 
weddings, and city-brawls, amongst a set of men and 
women not remarkable for delicacy of language, or 
politeness of behaviour. We are not, therefore, to 
wonder if the smooth enamel of the gentleman has 
received some little injury from the collision of such 
coarse materials ; and a certain time may fairly be 
allowed for unlearning the blunt manners and rough 
phraseology which an officer in such situations was 
forced to assume. Therefore the identical words 
which, a campaign or two hence, are to be held expii> 
able only by blood, may, at present, be done away 
by an explanatton $ and those which an officer must 
then explain and account for at the peiil of a chal? 
lenee, are now to be considered as mere colloquial 
expletives acquired by associating with such company 
as frequent the places above described, 

As, notwithstanding all these allowances, som^ 
duels may be expected to take place, it is proper to 
mention certain regulations for the conduct of the 
parties, in the construction of which I have paid in- 
finitely more regard to their honour than to their 
safety. 

In fighting with the swordy a hlow^ or the Tu 
iSrectf can scarcely be expiated but by a thrust 
through the body ; but any lesser affront may be 
wiped off by a wound in the sword arm ; or, if the 
injury be very flight, any wound will be sufficient. 
In all this, it is to be noted, that the receiving of 
such a wound by either party constitutes a reparation 
for the affront ; as it is a rule of justice peculiar to 
the Code of duellingy that, the blood of the injured 
atones for the offence he has received, as well as that 
of the injurer for the offence he has given. 

In affairs decided with pistols^ the distance is, in 
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like manner, to be regrulated by the nature of the 
injury. For those of an atrocious sort, a distance 
Ot only twenty feet, and pistols of nine, nine and 
a half, or ten 'inch barrels, are requisite ; for slighfeer 
ones, the distance may be doubled, and a six or even 
£ve inch barrel will serve. Regard, moreover, is to 
be had to the size of the persons engaged ; for every 
stone above eleven, the party of such weight may» 
with perfect honour, retire three feet. 

I read, some time ago, certain addresses to the 
Jockey Cluhf by two gentlemen who had been en- 
gaged in an affair of honour ; from which it appear- 
ed, that one of them had systematized the art of 
duelling to a wonderful degree. Among other 
things, he had brought his aim with a pistol to so 
much .certainty^ and made such improvements on the 
weapon, that he could lay a hundred guineas to tea 
on hitting, at a considerable distance, any part of his 
adversary's body. These arts, however, I by no 
means approve : they resemble, methinks, a loaded 
dM<, or a packed deal; and I am inclined to be of 
opinion, that a gentleman is no more obliged to fight 
against the first than to play aeainst the latter. 
They may, in the mildest construction, be compared 
to the sure play of a man who can take every ball 
at bURards ; and therefore, if it shall be judged that 
an ordinary marksman must fight with the persont 
possessed of them, he is, at least, intitled to odds^ 
and must be allowed three shots to one of his anta* 
gonist. 

I have thus, with some labour, and I hope strict 
honour, settled certain articles in the matter of dueU 
Rngf for such of my readers as may have occasion for 
them. It is but candid, however, to own, that there 
have been, now and then, brilliant things done quite 
without the line of my directions, to wit, by not 

fighting at all. The Ahh6 » with whom 

I was disputing at Paris on this subject, concluded 
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kis arguments against duelling with a story, which, 
though I did not think it much to the purpose, was 
a tolerable story notwithstanding. I shall give it in 
the very words of the Abb^. 

* A countryman of yours, a Cajptain Dougias^ 

* was playine at Trictrac with a very intimate friend, 
' here in this very coffee-house, amidst a circle of 
' French officers who were looking on. Some dis- 
' pute arising about a cast of the dice, Douglas said, 
' in a gay thoughtless manner, < Oh ! what a story !' 

* A murmur arose among the by-standers ; and 
^ his antagonist feeling the affront, as if the lie 
' had been given him, in the violence of his passion, 
^ Miatchtd up the tables, and hit Douglas a blow on 
^ the head. The instant he had done it, the idea of 

* his imprudence, and its probable consequences to 

< himself and his friend^ rushed upon his mind : he 

* sat, stupified with shame and remorse, his eyes ri- 

* vetted on the ground, regardless of what the 

* other's resentment might prompt him to act* 

* Douglas y after a short pause, turned round to the 

* spectators : * You think,' said he, * that I am now 
' ready to cut the throat of that unfortunate young 
' man ; but I know that, at this moment, he feek 

< anguish a thousand times more keen than any my 

* SWOikI could inflict. — I will embrace him r- thus — 

* and try to reconcile him to himself ;-^but I will cut 
' the throat of that man among you who shall dare 

* to breathe a syllable against my honour*' ' Bravo ! 
' Bravo ! ' cried an old Chevalier de St, Louis ^ who 

* stood immediately behind him.— -The sentiment of 

* France overcame its habit, and Bravo ! Bravo ! 

* echoed from every corner of the room. Who 

* would not have cried Bravo ! Would not you, 

* Sir ? ' * Doubtless.' • On other occasions, thefi» 

* be governed by the same principle,' * Why, tQ 
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' be 8ure> it were often tiettcr not tp fight — if one 
' had but the xourofe not to fight.' 
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To the AvTHOR jof the Mirror^ 

Sir, 
J AM a pkiin country-gentleman, with a small for- 
tune and a large family. My boys, all except tbe 
youneesty I have contrived to set out into the world 
in tolerably promiaing situations. My two eldest 
girls are married ; one to a clergyman, with a very 
comfortable living, and a respectable character ; the 
other to a neighbour of my own, who farms most of 
his own estate^ and is supposed to know country* 
business as well as any man in this part of the king* 
dom. I have four other girls at home, whom I wish 
to make fit wives for jhcq of equal rank with their 
brothers-in-law* 

About th<'<^ months ^go, a great lady in our 
neighbourhood (at least as neighbourhood is rec- 
koned in our quarter) happened to meet the two 
eldest of my iinmarried daughters at the house of a 
gentleman, a distant rj^latipn of mine, and, as well 
as myself, a freeholder in our county. The giHa 
.are tolerably handsome, ^nd I have endeavoured to 
make them understand the common rules of good* 
breedinc;. My Lady — ran out tp my kins- 

man, who happens to have no children of his own, 
in praise of their beauty and politeness, and, at part* 
|flg» gave them a most pressing invitation to come 
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and spend a week with her during the approaching 
Christmas holidays. On my daughters' return from- 
their kinsman's, I was not altogether pleased at 
hearing of this invitation ; not was I more satisfied" 
with the vtfry frequent qilfotations of my Lady 
_ *8 sayings and sentiments, and the descrip- 
tions of the heauty of her cbrnplexion, the elegance 
of her dress, and the grandeur of her equipage. I 
opposed, therefore, their design of paying this 
Christmas visit pretty warmly. Upon this, the ho- 
nour done them by the invitation, the advantages to 
be derived from an acquaintance with the great 
Lady, and the benefit that might accrue to my fa^^ 
mily from the influence of her Lord, were immedi- 
ately rung in my ears, not only by my daughters, 
but also by their mother, whom they had already 

fained over to their side ; and I must own to you* 
Ir. Mirror, though I would not haVe you think 
me hen-peck'd, that my wife, somehow or other, 
contrives to carry most points in our family ; so my 
opposition was over •ruled; and to ■ — ^ the 

girls went ; but not before they had made a joumev 
to the metropolis of our country, and brought back 
a portmanteau full of necelFaries^ to qualify them for 
appearing decently, as my wife said, in the company 
they should meet there. 

In about a month, for their visit was drawn out to 
that length, my daughters returned. But had you 
seeny Ma* Mirror, what an alteration that month 
had made on them ! Inftead of the rofy complexions, 
and sparkling eyes, they had' carried with them, 
they brought back cheeks as white as a curd, and 
eyes as dead as the beads in the face of a baby. 

1 could not help expressing my surprise at the 
sight ; but the younger of the two ladies immediate- 
ly cue me short, by telling me that their complexi- 
on was the only one worn at — =«--*-,■ 

And no wonder. Sir, it shoulil, from* tHie doscrip- 
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tion which my daughter sometimes gives us of the 
life people lead there. Inftead of rising at seven, 
breakfasting at nine^ diiung at three, supping at 
eight, and getting to bed by ten, as was their cus- 
tom at home, my girls lay till twelve, breakfasted at 
one, dined at six,, supped at eleven, and were never 
in bed till three in the morRwig. Their shapes had 
undergone as much alteration as their faces. From 
their bosoms, (necks they called them}, which 
were squeezed up to their throats, their waists 
tapered down to a very extraordinary smallness; 
they resembled the upper half of an hour-glass. At 
this, also, I marvelled ; but it was the only shape 

worn at . Next day, at dinner, after a 

long morning preparation, they appeared with heads 
of such a size, that my little parlour was not of 
height enough to let them stand upright In it. This 
was the most striking metamorphosis of all. Their 
mother stared; I ejaculated; my other children 
burst out a-laughing : the answer was the same as 

before ; it was the only head worn at . ' . 

Nor is their behaviour less changed than their 
garb. Instead of joining in the good-humoured 
cheerfulness we used to have among us before, my 
Xviojitu young ladies check every approach to mirth, 
by calling it vulgar. One of them chid their bro- 
ther the other day for laughing, and told him it vras 
monstrously ill-bred. I& the evenings, when we 
were wont, if we had nothing else to do, to fall to 
BlindmatC S'huffy or Cross purposes^ or sometimes to 
play at Loo tor cherry-stones, these two get a pack 
of cards to themselves, and stt down to play for any 
little money their visit has left them, at a game none 
of us know any thing about. It seem!^, indeed, the 
dullest of all amusements, as it consists in merely 
turning up the faces of the cards, and repeating their 
names from an ace upwards, as if the players were 
learning to speak, and had got only thirteen virords 
in their vocabulary. But of this, and every other 
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custom at 9 nobody is allowed tojudge but 

tbemselves. They have got a parcel of phrases,, 
which they utter on all occasions as decisive, French^ 
1 believe, though I can scarce find any of them ii> 
the Dictionary, and am unable to put them upon 
paper ; but all of them mean something extremely 
fashionable, and are constantly supported by the 
authority of my Lady, or the Countebs, his Lord- 
ahip, or Sir John. 

As they have learned many foreign, so have they 
unlearned some of the most common and best under- 
stood home phrases. When one of my neighbours 
was lamenting the extravagance and dissipation of 3 
young kinsman who had spent his fortune^ and lost 
his health in London, and at Newmarket, they called 
it ///r, and said it shewed spirit in the young man% 
After the same rule they lately declared^ that a 
gentleman could not /iW on less than 1000 /, a year, 
and called the account which their mantuamaker and 
milliner sent me, for the fkieries purchased for their 

visit at , a trifle^ though it amounted to 

59 /. II /. \dn exactly a fourth part of the clear in- 
come of my estate. 

All this, Mr. Mirror, I look upon as a sort of 
pestilential disorder, with which my poor daugh- 
ters have been infected in the course of this unfor- 
tunate visit. This consideration has induced me to 
treat them hitherto with lenity and indulgence, and 
try to effect their cure by mild methods, which in- 
deed suit my temper (naturally of a pliant kind, as 
every body, except my wife, says) better than harsh 
ones. Yet I confers, I could not help being in a 
passion t'other day, when the disorder shewed 
synaptoms ot a more serious kind. Would you be- 
Kevcit, Sir, my daughter Elizabeth (since her visit 
she is offended if we call her Betty) said it -w^^fanati-^ 
cal to find feult with ca^-d playing on Sunday ; and 
her sister Sophia gravely asked my son-in-law, the 

yOL. XXXTr 6 
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clfcrgymaiiy if he had no( some doubts of the soul's 
immortality. 

As certain great cities^ I have heard, are never 
free from the pidgue^ and at last come to look 
upon it as nothinp^ terrible or extraordinary ; so, I 
suppose, in London, or even your town> Sir, this 
disease always prevails, and is but little dreaded* 
But, in the country, it wiH be productive of melan- 
choly effects indeed; if suffered to spread there, it 
will not only embitter our lives, and spoil our do- 
mestic happiness, as at present it does mine, but, in 
Its most violent stages, will bring our estates to 
market, our daughters to ruin, a'nd our sons to the 
gallows. Be so humane, therefpre, Mr. MiRRORy 
as to suggest some expedient for keeping it confined 
l^ithin those limits in which it rages at present. If 
no public regulation can be contrived for that pur- 
pose (though I cannot help thinking this disease of 
the great people merits the afttention of government, 
as much as the distemper sonong the homed cattle) p 
try, at least, the effects of private admonition, tQ 
Brevent the sound from approaching the infected ; 
let all little men like myself, and every member of 
their families, be cautious of holding intercourse 
with the persons or faimilies of Duket^ Earlt^ JLords^ 
Nabobs^ or Contraetorty till they have good reason to 
believe that such persons and their households are in* 
« sane and healthy state, and in no danger of com- 
municating this dreadful disorder. And, if. it has 
kft such great and noble persons any feelings of com- 
passion, pray put them in mind of that well-known 
fable of the boys and the frogif which they must 
have learned at school. Tell them, Sa*, that though 
the making fools of their poor neighbours may serve 
them for a Christmas gambol, it is matter of serious 
wretchedness to those poor neighboars in the after- 
part of their live»» It u sport to tbem^ but death to ui^ 

I am, &€• 

Z JOHlt ttoM'ESipuN. 
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The antiquity of the poein$ ascribed to Osiian^ th$ 
son of Fingai, has been the subject of much dispute* 
The refined magnanimity and generosity of the he- 
roes, and the tenderness and the delicacy of senti? 
aient, with regard to women, so conspicuous 19 
those poems, are circumstances very difficult to re- 
concile with the rude and uncultivated age in which 
the poet is suppos^ed to have lived. On the other 
hand, the intrinsic characters of antiquity which the 
poems bear ; that simple state of society the poet 
paints ; the narrow circle of objects and transactions 
he describes; his concise, abrupt, and figurative 
style; the absence ofaU abstract ideas, and of all mo«> 
jdem allusions, render it difficult to assign any other 
aera for their production than the age otFingaL In 
short, there are difficulties on both sides ; and, if 
that remarl^able refinement of manners seem incon- 
sistent with our notions of an unimproved age, the 
marks of antiquity with which the poems are stampl 
edy make it very hard to suppose them a modern 
composition. It is not, however, my intention to 
examine the merits of this controversy, much less to 
hazard any judgment of my own. All I propose is, 
to suggest one consideration on the subject, which» 
as far as I can recollect, has hitherto escaped the 
partisans of either side. 

The elegant author of the Critical Dissertation on 
ibe Poems of Ossian^ has very properly obviated thf 

G 2 
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objections made to the uniformity of Ossian's ima« 
gery, and the too frequent repetition of the same 
compariaons. He has shewn, that this objection 
proceeds from a careless and inattentive perusal of the 
poems ^ for, although the range of the poet's objects 
was not wide, and consequenuy the same object does 
often return, yet its appearance is changed ; the 
image is new ; it is presented to the fancy in another 
attitude, and clothed with di£Ferent circumstances, 
to make it jsuit the iUustration far which it is em- 
ployed. * In this,' continues he, * lies Ossian's 
' great art ; * and he illustrates his remark by tak- 
ing the instances of the moon and of misty two of the 
principal subjects of the bard's images and allusions. 

I agree with this critic in his observations, though 
I think he has rather erred in ascribing to art iu 
Ossian, that wonderful diversification of the narrow 
circle of objects with which he was acquainted. It 
was not by any efforts of art or contrivance that 
Ossian presented the rude objects of nature under 
so many different aspects. He wrote from a full 
heart, from a rich and growing imagination. He 
iiid not seek for« and invent images ; he copied na- 
txxrty and painted objects as they struck and kindled 
his fancy. He had nothing within the range of his 
view, but the great features of simple nature. The 
sun, the moon, the stars, the desert heath, the 
winding stream, the green hill with all its roes, and 
the rock with its robe of mist, were the objects 
amidst which Ossian lived. Contemplating these, 
under every variety of appearance they could assume* 
no wonder that his warm and empassioned genius 
found in them a held fruitful of the most lofty and 
fubHme imagery. 

Thus the very circumstance of his having such a 
circumscribed rauge of inanimate objects to attract 
)iis attention and exercise his imagination, was the 
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natural and necessary cause of Ossian's being able to 
view and to describe them, under such a variety of 
great and beautiful appearances. And may we not 
proceed farther, and amrmy that so rich a diversifica- 
tion of the few appearances of simple nature, could 
hardly have occurred to the imagination of a poe^ 
living in any other than the rude and early age in 
which the son of Fingal appeared ^ 

In refined and pojished society, where the works 
of art abound, the endless vsiriety of objects that 
present themselves, distract and dissipate the atten- 
tion. The mind is perpetually hurried from one ob- 
ject to another ; an4 no time is left to dwell upon the 
sublime and simple appearances of nature. A poet, 
in such an age, ba^ a wide and diversified circle of 
objects qn which to exercise his imagination. He 
has a large and diffused stock of materials from 
which to draw images to embellish his work ; and 
he does not always resort for his imagery to the di- 
versified appearance of the objects of rude nature ; 
he does not avoid those because his taste rejects 
them ; but he uses them s^ldgixf, because they seldom 
recur to his imagination^ 

To seize these images, belongs only to the poet 
of an early and simple age, where the undivided at- 
tention has leisure to brood over the few, but sub- 
lime objects which surround him. The sea and the 
beathi the rock and the torrent^ the clouds and meteors^ 
the thunder and lightnings the sun and moqn^ and stars^ 
are, as it were, the companions with which his ima- 
gination holds converse. He personifies and ad- 
dresses them : every aspect they can assume is im- 
pressed upon his mind : he contemplates and traces 
them through all the endless varieties of seasons; and 
they are the perpetual subjects of his images and al- 
lusions. He has, indeed, only a few objects around 
bim ; but, for that very reason, he forms a more 
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iptiraate acqutinUncc with their every feature, aod 

•hade» and attitude. 

From thia circumstance« It would leemt 'that the 
poetical productions of widely •distant periods of so- 
ciety must ever bear strong marks of the affe which 
gave them birth ; and that it is not possible for a 
poetical genius of the one age* to counterfeit and 
imitate the productions of the other. To the poet 
of a simple age, the varied objects which present 
themselves in cultivated society are unknown. To 
the poet of a refined age, the idea of imitating the 
productions of rude times might* perhapsy occur ; 
but the ei(ecution would certainly be difficult, per- 
haps impracticable. To catch some few transient 
aspects of any of the ereat appearances of nature, 
may be within the reach of the genius of any age ; 
but to perceive, and feel, and paint, all the shades of 
a few simple objects, and to make them correspond 
with a great diversity of subjects, the poet must 
dwell amidst them, and have them ever present to 
his mind. 

The excellent critic, whom I have already men- 
tioned, has selected the instances of the moon and of 
mutt to shew how much Ossian has diversified the 
appearance of the few objects with which he was 
encircled, I shall now conclude this paper with se- 
lecting a tbirdf that of the Sutif which, t think, the 
bard has presented in such a variety of aspects, as 
could have occurred to the imagination in no other 
than the early and unimproved age in which Ossian 
is supposed to have lived. 

The vanquished Froiialf struck with the generous 
magnanimity of Fingal, addresses him: < Terrible 

* art thou, O king of Morven, in battles pf the 
' spears ; but, in peace, thou art like the sun, when 

* he looks through a silent shower ; the flowers lift 

* their fair heads before him, and the gales shake their 
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* rustling wings.' Of the generous open Cathmorf 
exposed to the dark and gloomy CmrboTf it is said : 

< His face was like the plain of the sun, when it is 

< bright : no darkness travelled over his brow.' Of 
Natbos : * the soul of Nathos was generous and 

* mild, like the hour of the setting sun.' Of young 
Conmd^' coming to seek the honour of the spear : 

* The youth was lovely, as the first beam of the 

< sun.' — ' * O! Fithil's son,* says CuchuUin» 

< with feet of wind, fly over the heath of Lena. 
\ Tell to Fingal, that Erin is enthralPd, and bid the 
' king of Morven hasten. O ! let him come like 

< the sun in a storm, when he shines on the hills of 

* grass.' 

Natboty anxious for the fate of Darthula: * The 

* soul of Nathos was sad, like the sun in the day of 

* mist, when his face is watry and dim.' — 

Oscar^ surrounded with foes, foreseeing the fall of 
his race, and yet at times gathering hope : ' At 

* times, he was thoughtful and dark, like the sun 

< when he carries a cloud on his face ; but he looks 

* afterward .on the hills of Cona.' — —Before 
Boiwina sent to offer them the peace of heroes: 

* The host of Erragon brightened in her presence, 

* as a rock before the sudden beams of the sun, 
.< when they issue from a broken cloud, divided by 

< the roaring wind.' The remembrance of battles 
past, and the return of peace, is compared "to the 
^un returning after a storm : < Hear the battle of 

* Lora ! the sound of its steel is long since past ; so 

* thunder on the darkened hill roars, and is no more ; 

* the sun returns with. his silent beams ; the glitter- 

* ing rocks, and green heads of the mountains, 

« smile.' 

Fingal in his strength darkening in the presence 
of war : * His arm stretches to the foe like tne beam 

< of the sickly sun, when his side is crusted with 
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* darkness, and he rolls his dismal course through- 

* out the sky/ A young hero exulting in hit 
strength, and rushing towards his foes, exclaimS| 

* My beatin? soul ts high ! My fame is bright be- 

* fore me, like the streak of light on a cloud when 

* the broad sun comes forth, red traveller of th^ 

* sky !' On another occasion, says a hero, * I have 

* met the battle in my youth. My arm could not 

* lift the spear when first the danger rose ; but my 
^ soul brightened before the war as the green nar« 
' row vale, when the sun pours his streamy beamS| 

< before he hides his head in a storm !' 

Put it would exceed the proper bounds of this 
paper, were J to bring together all the passages 
which inight illustrate my remarks. Without, 
therefore, quoting the beautiful address to the Sun» 
which finishes the second book of T^fnora^ or that 
at the beginning of Carricthura^ 1 shall conclude 
with laying before my readers that sublime passage 
at the end of Carthony where the aged bard, thrown 
into melancholy by the remembrance of that hero^ 
thus pours himself forth : 

— * I feel the sun, O Malyina ! Icayc me to my 
' rest. The beam of Heaven delights to shine on 

* the grave of Carthon ; I feel it warm around- 

— * P thou that rollest above, round as the 

* shield of my fathers ! whence are thy beams* O 

* Sun ? thy everlasting light ! Thou comcst forth 

< in thy awful beauty, and the stars hide themselves 
' in the sky : The moon, cold and pale, sinks in the 

* western wave, but thou thyself movest alone : who 

* can be a companion of thy course ? The oaks of 
' the mountain faU ; the mountains themselves de- 

* cay with years; the ocean shrinks, and grows 
' again ; the moon herself is lost in Heaven ; but 

* thou art for ever the same, rejoicing in the 
' brightness of thy course. When the world is dark 
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* with tempest ; when thunder rollsy and h'ghtning 

* fliesy thou lookest in thy beauty from the cloudsy 

* and lauffhest at the storm. But to Ossian thou 

* lookest iR vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more ; 

* whether thy yellow hair flows on the eastorn 

* clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of the west. 

* But thou art, perhaps^ like me, for a season, and 
^ thy years will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in 
^. thy clouds, careless of the voice of the mormng. 
f Exult then, O 8un« in the strength of thy youth ! 
' Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like the gUmmer- 

* ing light of the moon, when it shines through 

* bjoken clouds ; the blast of the north is on the 
f plain, and the traveller shrinks in the midst of his 

* journey^' 
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'Inertihm horis 



Ducere solliciu jucunda oblivia viU, 

HOR. 

Therb are some weaknesses, which, as they do not 
strike us with the malignity of crimes, and produce 
their effects by imperceptible progress, we are apt to 
consider as venial, and make very little scruple of in- 
dulging. But the habit,, which apologizes for these, 
is a mischief of their own creation, which it behoves 
us early to resist. We give way to it at first, because 
it may be conquered at any time ; and, at last, ex- 
cuse ourselves from the contest, because it has grown 
too strong to be oveicome. 
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Of this nature is Indohnsef a faflbgy I had almost 
said a Tice, of all others the least alanntng^ yet, per* 
hapSy the most fatal. Dissipation and intemperance 
are often the transient effects of youthful heat^ 
which time allays, and experience overcomes ; hut 
indolence * grows with our growth, and strengthens 
^ with our strength,' till it has weakened every ex* 
crtion of public and prjvate duty ; yet so seducine* 
that its evils are unfelt, and its errors unrepented ofl 

It is a circumstance of peculiar regret, that thi$ 
should often be the propensity of delicate and ami- 
able minds. Men unfeeling and unsusceptible, com- 
monly beat the beaten track with activity and reso- 
lution ; the occupations they pursue, and the enjoy- 
ments they feel, seldom much disappoint the expec- 
tations they hare formed ; but persons endowed 
with that nice perception of pleasure and pain which 
is annexed to sensibility, feel so much undescribable 
uneasiness in their pursuits, and frequently so little 
satisfaction in their attainments, that they are too 
pften induced to sit still, without attempting the one 
or desiring the other. 

The complaints which such persons make of 
their want of that success which attends men of ii|- 
fcripr abilities, are as unjust as unavailing. It is from 
the use, not the possession of talents, that we get on 
in life : the exertion of very moderate parts outweigha 
the indecision of the brightest. Men possessed of 
the first, do things tolerably, and are satisfied $ of 
the last, forbear doing things well, because they 
have ideas beyond them. 

When I first resolved to publish this paper, I ap- 
plied to several literary friends for their aid in carry- 
ing it on. From one gentleman in London, I had, 
in particular, very sanguine expectations of assist- 
ance.. His genius and abilities I had early oppor- 
tunities of knowing, and he is now in a situation 
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inost favourable to sucli pfoductionsy a6 he lives 
amidst the great and the busy world, without being 
much occupied either by ambition or business. His 
compositions at college, when I first became ac- 
quainted with him, were remarkable for elegance and 
ingenuity ; and, as I knew he still spent much of 
his time in reading the best writers, ancient and 
modem, I made no doubt of his having attained 
such farther improvement of style, and extension of 
knowledge, as would render him a; very valuable 
contributor to the Mirror. 

A few days ago, more than four months after t 
had sent him my letter, I received the following 
toswer to it* 



London, 1st March, i^^^* 

ili^ DEAR FrIENIT, 

1 AM ashamed to look on the dstte of this letter, and 
to recollect that of yours. I will not, however, add 
the sin of hypocrisy to my other failings^ by inform* 
ing you, as is often done in such cases, that hurry 
ofbusiness, or want of health, has prevented me 
from answering your letter. I will frankly confess^ 
that I have had abundance of leisure, and been per- 
fectly well since I received it ; I can add, though, 
perhaps, you may not so easily believe me, that I 
have had as much inclination as opportunity y but 
the truth is (you know my weakness that way), I 
have wished, resolved, and re-resolved to write, as I 
do by many other things, without the power of ac- 
complishing it. That disease of indolence, which 
you and my other companions used to laugh at, 
grows stronger and stronger upon me ; my symp- 
toms, indoed, are mortal ; for I begin now to lose 
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the power of struggling against the malady, some- 
times to shut my ears against self- admonition , and 
admit of it as a lawful indulgence. 

Your letter, acquainting me of the design of puh- 
lishing a periodical paper, and asking my assistance 
in carrying it on, found me in one of the paroxysms 
of my disorder. The fit seemed to give way to the 
call of friendship. I got up from my easy chair, 
walked two or three turns through the room, read 
your letter again, looked at ths Spectators, which 
stood, neatly bound and gilt, in the front of my 
book-p^^^' called for pen, ink, and papery and sat 
downy in the fervour of imagination, ready to com- 
bat vice, to encourage virtue, to form the manners^ 
and to regulate the taste of millions of my fellow- 
fubjects. A field fruitful and unbounded lay before 
me ; I began to speculate on the prevailing vices 
and reigning follies of the times, the thousand topics 
which might arise for declamation, satire, ridioile, 
and humour ; the picture of manners, the shades of 
character, the delicacfes of sentiment, i was be- 
wildered amidst this multitude and variety of sub- 
jects, and sat dreaming over the redundancy of mat- 
ter and the case of writing, till the morning was 
spent, and my servant announced dinner. 

I arose, satisfied with having thought much on 
subjects proper for your paper. I dined, if you will 
allow me the expression, in company with those 
thoughts, and drank half a bottle of wine after din- 
ner to our better acquaintance. When my man 
took away, I returned to my study, sat down at my 
wntiag-table, folded my paper into proper margins, 
wrote the word Mirror a-top, and filling my pen 
again, drew up the curtain, and prepared to delineate 
the scene before me. But I found things not quite 
in the situation I had left them ; the groupes were 
more confused, the figures less strikingi the colours 
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less vivid 9 than I had seen them before dino^n ; I 
continued, however, to look on them— -I know not 
how long ; for I was waked from a very sound nap* 
at half an hour past six, by Peter asking me, if I 
chose to drink coffee. 

I was ashamed and vexed at the situation in 
which he found me. I> drank my first dish rather 
out of humour with myself; but, during the second* 
I began to account for it from natural causes ; and» 
before the third was finished, had resolved that study 
was improper after repletion^ and concluded the even- 
ing with the adventures of one of the three CdUm^ 
dars^ out of the Arabian Nights Eniertainntents* 

For all this arrear, I drew, resolutely, on to-mor- 
row, and after breakfast prepared myself according- 
ly. . 1 had actually gone so far as to write three in- 
troductory sentences, all of which I burnt, and was 
just blacking the letter T* for the beginning of a 
fourth, when Peter opened the door, and announced 
a gentleman, an old acquaintance, whom I had not 
seen for a considerable time. After he had sat with 
me for more than an hour^ he rose to go away ; I 
pulled out my watch, and I will fairly own I waa 
not sorry to find it within a few minutes of one : so 
I gave up the morning for lost, and invited myself 
to accompany my friend in some visits he proposed 
making. Our tour concluded in a dinner at a tavern, 
whence . we repaired to the play, and did not part 
tin midnight. I went to. bed without much self-re- 
proach, by considering, that intercourse with the 
world fits a man for reforming it. 

I need not go through every day of the subse- 
quent month, during which I remained in town, 
though there seldom passed one that did not remind 
me of what I owed to your friendship. It is enough 
to tell you, that during the first fortnight, I always 
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found dome apology for delaying tHe execution of 
my purpose ; and, during the last, contented myself 
with the prospect of the leisure I should soon enjoy 
in the country, to which I was invited by a relatiotk 
to spend some time with him previous to his comings 
to town for the winter. I arrived at his house about 
the middle of December. I looked on his fields, hi» 
walks, and his woods, which the extreme mildneiia 
of the season had still left in the garb of Ttomson*^ 
philosophic melancholy, as scenes full of inspiration, 
in which Genius might try her wings, and Wisdom 
meditate without interruption. But I am obliged 
to own, that, though I have walked there many in 
time ; though my fancy was warmed with the scener 
and ri)ot out into a thousand excursions over the 
regions of romance, of melancholy, of sentiment, 
of humour, of criticistn, and of science, she returned, 
like the first messenger* of Noab^ without having 
found a resting-^place ; and I have, at last, strolled 
back to the house, where I sat listless in my cham- 
ber, with the irksome consciousness of some un- 
periformed resolution > from which I was glad to be 
relieved by a summons to billiardsy or a call to din« 
nen 

Thus have I returned to town, as unprofitable i\i 
the moments of solitude and retireiAent, as in those 
ef business or society. Do not smile at the word 
business ; what would be idleness to you, is to me 
very serious employment : besides, you know very 
well, that to be idle, is often to be least at teiture. 
I am now almost hardy enough to lay aside altoge- 
ther my resolution of writing in your paper ; but J 
find that resolution a sort of bond against me, till 
you arc good enough to cancel it, by saying, you do 
not expect me to write. I have made a more than 
ordinary effort to give you this sincere account of 
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mT attempts to assist you* I htve at least the con^ 
solation of thinking that you will not need my assist* 
ance. Believe me, with all my failings. 
Most sincerely and affectionately yours. 



P. S. 1 have just now learned by accident, that 
my nephew, a lad of j&fteen, who is come to townr 
from narrow school, and lives at present with me, 
having seen one of your Numbers about a week ago, 
has already written, and intends transmitting you, 
a political essay, signed ArUttdu^ a pastoral sub* 
icnbed X. Y. and an acrostic on Mis? £• M. with* 
«ut a signature* 
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Doffrina sed vimpromovet imifam^ 
It^ique cultus peaora roborant. 

HOR. 

HowBVBR widely the thinking part of mankind may 
have differed as to the proper mode of conducting 
education, they have always been unanimous in their 
opinion of its importance. The outward effects of 
it arc observed by the most inattentive. Thev know, 
.that the clown and the dancing-master are the sam^ 
from the hand of nature ; and, although a little &r- 
ther refle^on is necessary to perceive the effects of 
culture on the internal senses, it cannot be disputed 
that the mind, like the body, when arrived at firm* 
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ness and maturity, retains the impressions it received 
.in a more pliant and tender age. 

The greatest part of mankind, born to labour for 
their subsistence, are fixed in habits of industry by 
the iron hand of necessity. They have little time or 
opportunity for the cultivation of the understanding ; 
the errors and immoralities in their conduct, that 
flov7 from the want of those sentiments which edu- 
cation is intended to produce, will, on that aecount, 
meet with indulgence from every benevolent ipind. 
Bxit those who are placed in ta conspicuous station, 
whose vices become more complicated and destruc- 
tive, by the abuse of knowledge, and the misapplica- 
tion of improved talents, have no title to the same 
indulgence. Their guilt is heightened by the rank 
and lortune which protect them from punishment, 
and which, in some degree, preserve them from that 
infamy their conduct has merited. 

I hold it, then, uncontrovertible, that the higher 
the rank, the more urgent is the necessity for stor- 
ing the mind with the principles, and directing the 
passions to the practice, of pubh'c and private virtue. 
Perhaps it might not be impossible to form plans of 
education, to lay down rules, apd contrive institu- 
tions, for the instruction of youth of all ranks, that 
would have a general influence upon manner^* But 
this is an attempt too arduous for a private hand ; 
it can be expected only from the great council of th^ 
nation, when they shall be pleased to apply their ex- 
perienced wisdom and penetration to so material an 
object, which, in some future period, may be foun4 
not less deserving their attention than those important 
debates in which they are frequently engaged, whicH 
they conduct with an elegance, a decorum, and a 
public spirit, becoming the incorrupted, disinterest^ 
cd, virtuous representatives of a great and fiouris)\^ 
ing people. 
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While tn expectation of this, perhaps distant, spra» 
I hope it win not be unacceptable to my readers to 
suggest some hints that may be useful in the educa- 
tion of the gentleman, to try if it be not possible to 
form an alliance between the virtues and the g^races^ 
the man and the citizen, and produce a being leis 
dishonourable to the species than the courtier of 
Lord Chesterfieldf and more useful to society than 
tht B2iy?i^t ot Rousseau, 

The sagacious Locke^ toward the end of the last 
century, gave to the public some thoughts on educa- 
tion, the general merit of which leaves room to re- 
gret that ne did not find time, as he seemed once to 
have intended, to revise what he had written, and 
give a complete treatise on the subject. But, with 
all the veneration I feel for that great man, and all 
the res{>ect that is due to him^ 1 cannot help bein? 
of opinion, that some of his observations have laia 
the foundation of that defective system of education, 
the fatal consequences of which are so well described 
by my Correspondent in the Letter published in my 
Fourth number. Mr. Lockcy sensible of the laby- 
rinth with which the pedantry of the learned had 
surrounded all the avenues to science, successfully 
employed the strength of his genius to trace know- 
ledge to her seurce> and point out the direct road to 
succeeding generations. Disgusted with the school- 
men, he, n*om a prejudice to which even great minds 
are liable^ seems to have contracted a dislike to every 
thing they taught, and even to the languages in 
in which they wrote« He scruples not to speak of 
grammar as unnecessary to the perfect knowledge 
either of the dead or living languages, and to afi&rm, 
that a part of the years thrown away in the study of 
Greek and Latin, would be better employed in learn- 
ing the trades of gardeners and turners ; as if it were 
a fitter and more useful recreation for a gentleman 
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to plant potatoes* and to make chess-bos^ rd^i and 
snuff-boxes, than to study the beauties of Cicero 
and Homer. 

It will be allowed by all, that the great purpose 
of education is to form the man and the citizen, that 
he may be virtuous, happy in himself, and useful to 
society. To attain this end, his education should 
begin, as it were, from his birth, and be continued 
till he arrive at firmness and maturity of mind, as 
well as of body. Sincerity, truth, justice, and hu- 
manity, are to be cultivated from the first dawnings 
of memory and observation. As the powers of these 
increase, the genius and disposition unfold them- 
selves ; it then becomes necessary to check, in the 
bud, every propensity to folly or to vice ; to root 
out every mean, selfish, and ungenerous sentiment; 
to warm and animate the heart in the pursuit of vir- 
tue and honour. The experience of ages has hither- 
to discovered no surer method of giving right im- 
pressions to young minds, than by frequently exhi- 
biting to them those bright examples which history 
affords, and, by that means, inspiring them with 
those sentiments of pubh'c and private virtue which 
breathe in the writings of the sages of antiquity. 

In this view, I have ever considered the acquisi- 
tion of the dead languages as a most important 
branch iii the education of a gentleman. Not to 
mention that the slowness with which he acquires 
them, prevents his memory from being loaded with 
facts faster than his growing reason can compare 
and distinguish, he becomes acquainted by degrees 
with the virtuous characters of ancient times ; he 
admires their justice, temperance, fortitude, and 
public spirit, and burns with a desire to imitate 
them. The impressions these have made, and the 
restraints to which he has been accustomed, serve as 
a check to the many tumultuous passions which tlie 
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ideas of religion alone would, at that agei be unable 
to controul. Every viftory he obtains over himself 
serves as a new guard to virtue. When he errs, he 
becomes sensible of his weakness, which, at the same 
time that it teaches him moderation, and forgiveness 
to others, shows the necessity of keeping a stricter 
watch over his own actions. During these combats, 
bis reasoning faculties expand, his judgment ftrength- 
ens, and, while he becomes acquainted with the cor- 
ruptions of the world, he fixes himself in the practice 
of virtue. 

A man thus educated, enters upon the theatre of 
the world with many and great advantages. Ac- 
customed to reflection, acquainted with human na- 
ture, the strength of virtue, and depravity of vice, 
he can trace actions to their source, and be enabled, 
in the affairs of life, to avail himself of the wisdom 
and experience of past ages. 

Very different is the niodem plan of education 
followed by niany, especially with the children of 
persons in superior rank. They are introduced into 
the world almost from their very infancy. In place 
of having their minds stored wkh the bnght exam- 
ples of antiquity, or those of modern times, the 
first knowledge they acquire is of the vices with 
which they are surrounded ; and they learn what 
mankind are, without ever Jinowing what they ought 
to be. Possessed of no sentiment of virtue, otno 
social affection, they indulge, to the utmost of their 
ability, the gratification of every selfish appetite, 
without any other restraint than what self-interest 
dictates. In men thus educatied, youth is not the 
season of virtue ; they have contracted the cold in- 
difference and all the vices of age, long before they 
arrive at manhood. If they attain to the ^reat 
places of the state, theylbecome ministers as void of 
Icnowledge as of principle ; equally regardless of th^ 
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national honour as of their own* their sjstem of go* 
vernxnent (if it can be called a system) looks not 
beyond the present moment, and any apparent ex- 
ertions for the public eood, are meant only as props 
to support themselves m office. In the field, at the 
head of armies, indifferent as to the £ite of their 
fellow-soldiers, or of their country, they make their . 
power the minister of their pleasures. If the wis- 
dom of their sovereign should, happily for himself 
and his country, shut them out trom his councilsy 
should they be confined to a private station, finding 
no entertainment in their own breasts, as void c? 
friends as incapable of friendship, they sink reflection 
in a life of dissipation- 

If the probable consequences of those different 
modes of education be such as I have mentioned^ 
there can be little doubt to which the preference 
belongs, even though that which is preferred should 
be less conducive than its opposite to those elegant 
accomplishments which decorate society. But, upon 
examination, I believe even this objection will vanish; 
for, although I willingly admit, that a certain de- 
gree of pedantry is inseparable from the learning of 
the divine, the physician, or the lawyer, which a late 
commerce with the world is unable to wear off, yet 
learning is, in no respect, inconsistent, either with 
that graceful ease and elegance of address peculiar 
to men of fashion, or with what, in modem phrase, 
is called knowledge of the world. The man of su- 
perior accomplishments will, indeed, be indiffierent 
about many things which are the chief ol»ects of 
attention to the modem fine gentleman. To con- 
form to all the minute changes of the mode, to be 
admired for the ^audiness of bis equipage, to boast 
of his success in intrigue, or publish favours he never 
received, will to him appear frivolous and dishonour- 
able. 
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As many of the bsid'cffeGts of the present system 
of education may be attributed to a premature intro? 
doction into the world, I shall conclude this paper» 
by reminding those parents and guardians who are 
so anxious to bring their children, and pupils early 
into public life, that one uf the finest gentlemen| 
the brightest geniuses, the most useful and best in- 
formed citizens of which antiquity has left us an 
eitample* did not think himself qualified to appear 
in public till the age of twenty-six, and continued 
his studies, for some' years after, under the eminenl 
tcmchers of Greece and Home, 

H 
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prima veragioventu de Panno^ 

JSclla madre Sfion^ 

p*erbe novelle, e di novelli amort : 

^u tomi heriy ma tec 

No tornano i serent 

Efortunati di df le miegioie* 

GUARINI, 

The effects of the return of 5^ri«^ have been frequent* 
ly remarked, as well in relation to the human mind, 
as to the animal and vegetable world. The reviving 
power of this season has been traced from the fields 
to the herds that inhabit them, aad from the lower 
classes of beings up to man. Gladness and joy arc 
described as prevailing through universal nature, 
aniniating the low of the cattle, the caxrol pf the 
birds, and the pipe of the shepherd. 
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I know not if it be from a singrular, or a censur- 
able disposition^ that I have often felt in my own 
niind something very different from this gaiety, sup* 
posed to be the inseparable attendant oi the vernal 
scene. Amidst the returning verdure of the earthy 
the mildness of the air» and die serenity of the sky, 
I have fountTa still and quiet melancholy take pes* 
• session of my soul, which the beauty of the landscape* 
and the melody of the birds, ratner soothed than 
overcame., 

. Perhaps some feason may be given why this sort 
of feeling should preyail over the mind, in those 
moments of deeper penmveness to which every 
thinking mind i& liable^ nwre at this time of the 
year than at any other. Spring, as the renewal of 
verdure and of vegetation, becomes naturally the sea* 
son of remembrance. We are surrounded with ob- 
jects new only in their revival, but which we ac- 
knowledge as our acqualntanoe in the years that are 
past. Winter, which stopped the progression of 
nature, removed them from us for a while, and we 
meet, like friends long parted, with emotions rather 
of tenderness than of gaiety. 

This train of ideas once awaked memory foUowa 
over a very extensive field. And, in Buch a disposi- 
tion of nund, objects of cheerfulness and delight are, 
from those very qualities, the most adapted to inspire 
that milder sort of sadness which, in the language 
of our native bard, is ' pleasant and mournful to the 
f soul.' '^^^J .^^^ inspire this, oot only from the 
recollection of the past, but from the prospect of 
the future ; as an anxious parent, amidst the spor- 
tive gaiety of the child, often thinks of the cares of 
manhood and the sorrows of age. 

This effect will, at least, be commonly felt by 
persons who have lived long enough to see, and had 
reflection enoji^li to observe, the vicissitudes of life* 
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Even those ^ho have never experienced severe ca- 
lamitiesy will find, in the review of their years, a 
thousand instances of faHacious promises and disap- 
pointed hopes. The dream of childhood) and the 
project of youthf have vanished to give place to sen- 
sations of a very different kind. In the peace and 
beauty of the rural scene which spring first unfolds 
to ns, we are apt to recal the former state, with an 
exaggerated idea of its happiness, and to feel the 
present with increased dissatis^Biction. 

But the pencil of memory stops not' with the re- 
presentation of ourselves ; it traces alto the com- 
panions and friends of our early days, and marks the 
changes which they have undergone. It is a dizzy 
sort of recollection to think over the names of our 
school-fellowB, and to consider how very few of 
them the maze of accidents, and the sweep of time, 
have left within our reach. This, however, is less 
pointed than the reflection on the fate of those whom 
liffinity or friendship linked to our side, whom dis- 
tance of place,, premature death, or (sometimes not 
a less painful consideration ) estrangement of affec- 
tion, has disjoined from us for ever. 

I am not sure if the disposition to reflections of 
this ftort be altogether a safe or a proper one; I am 
aware, that, if too much indulged, or allowed to be- 
come habitual, it may disqualify the mind for the 
more active and bustling scenes of life, and unfit it 
for the enjoyrtients of ordinary society }^ but, in ar 
certain degree, I am persuaded it may be found use- 
ful. We are all of us too little inch'ned to look into 
our own minds, all apt to put too high a value on the 
things of this life. But a man under the impressions 
I have described, will be led to look into himself, 
and will see the vanity of setting his heart upon ex- 
ternal enjoyment. He will feel nothing of that un- 
social spirit which gloony and ascetic severities in- 
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spire ; but the gentle^ and not unpleasing melancholy 
that will be diffused over his sotu, will fill it with a 
calm and sweet benevolence, will elevate him much 
above any mean or selfish passion. It will teach him 
to look upon the rest of the world as his brechreuy 
travelling the same road, and subject to the like ca- 
lamities with himself; it will prompt his wish to aU 
levlate and assuage the bitterness of their snfferines, 
and extinguisli in his heart every sentiment of male- 
volence or of envy. 

Amidst the tide of pleasure which flows on a 
mind of little sensibility, there may be much social 
joy without any social affection ; but, in a heart of 
the mould I allude to above, though the joy may be 
less, there will, I believe, be more happiness and 
mor? virtue. 

It is rarely from the precepts of the moralist, or 
the mere sense of duty, that we acquire the virtues 
of gentleness, disinterestedness, benevolence* and 
humanity. The feelings must be won, as well as the 
reason convinced, before men change their conduct. 
To them the world addresses itself, and is heard z 
it offers pleasure to the present hour ; and the pro- 
mise of satisfaction in the future is too often preach- 
ed in vain. But he who can feel that luxury of pen* 
sive tenderness of which I have given some latnt 
sketches in this paper, will not easily be won hojo^ 
the pride of virtue, and the dignity of thought, to 
the inordinate gratifications of vice or the iatempo* 
rate amusements of folly. 
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Insamt veterts statuds Damasipptu emendf* 

HQR. 

To the Editoh of the Mirror. 

S|R» 

As I am persuaded tEat you will not think it withr- 
put the province of a work such as yours^ to throw 
your eye sometimes upon the inferior ranks of liifey 
where there is any error that calls loud for amend- 
ment, I will make no apology for sending you the 
following narrative. 

I was married) ahout five years agO) to a young 
man in a good way of business as a grocer, whose 
character^ for sobriety and diligence in his trade^ 
was such as to eive me the assurance of a very com- 
fortable establishment in the mean time, and, in case 
Providence should bless us with children, the prospect 
of making a tolerable provision for them. For three 
years after our marriage there never was a happier 
couple. Our shop was so vsrell frequented, as to 
require the constant attendance of both of us ; andv 
as it was my greatest pleasure to see the cheerful 
activity of my husband, and the obliging attention 
which he showed to every customer, he has often 
during that happy time, declared to me, that 
the sight of my face behind the counter (though 
indeed, Sir, my looks are but homely) made him 
think his humble condition far more blessed than 
that of the wealthiest of our neighbours, whose pos- 
sessions deprived them of the high satisfaction of 
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purchagingy by their daily labour, the comfort and 
happiness of a beloved object. 

in the evenings, after our small repast, which, if 
the day had been more than usually hasy, we some- 
times ventured to finish with a glass or two of punch ; 
while my husband waa constantly engaged with his 
books and accounts, it was my employment to sit 
by his side knitting, and, at the same time, to tend 
the cradle of our first child, a girl, who is now a fine 
pra^lling creature of fouryear»of age, and bcgin» 
already to give me some little assistance in the care 
of her younger brother and sister. 

Such was the picture of our little Ismily, tn which 
we once enjoyed all the happiness that virtuous in- 
dustry, and the most perfect affection, can bestow* 
But those pleasing days, Mr. Mmaok, are m»W at 
ind. , 

The sources of unhappiness in my sftuation art 
tery different from those of other unfortunate mar- 
ried persons. It is not of my husband's idleness ok 
extravagance, his ill-nature or his avarice, that I halvfe 
to complain ^ neither are we unhappy from any de- 
crease of affection, ot disagreement in our opinions. 
But I will not. Sir, keep you longer in suspenc^. 
In short, it is my misfortune that my husband is be- 
come a Man of Taste. 

The first symptom of this malady, for it is now be- 
come a dhease indeed, ihanifested itself, as I hate 
Said, about two years ago, when it Was my husband's 
ill-luck to receive one day from a customer, in pay- 
ment of a pound of sugar, a crooked piece of suve^, 
which he, at first, mistook for a shilling, but found, 
on examination, to have some strange characters 
upon it, which neither of us could make any thing 
ot. An acquaintance coming in, who, it seems, haa 
some knovirledge of those matters . declared it at once 
to be a very curious coin of Alexander the Thirds 
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and, affirming that he knew a TirtuoRo who would 
be extreoiely glad to be poflseised of it» bid him h^lf 
^ guinea for it upon the spot. My poor husband^ 
who knew as little of Alexander the Thirds as of 
Alexander fbc Greai^ or his other namesake, the Cop^ 
ferimitb, was nevertheless persuaded, from the extent 
of the offer, and the opinion he had of his friend'^ 
discernment, that he was possessed of a very valuable 
curfosity ; and in this he was fully confirmed, when, 
IKi shewing it to the virtuoso above mentioned, be 
^vas immediatdy offered triple the former sum* This 
1^ was rejected, and the crooked coin was now 
judged to be inestinuible. It would tire your pa* 
tience, Mr. Mirror, to describe minutely the pro- 
gfess of my husband's delirium. The neighbourv 
soon heard of pur acquisition, and flocked to be in-* 
dtfiged with a sight of it. Others who bad valuable 
e^nosities of the same kind, but who were prudept 
cjiough Qot to reckon them ouite beyond aU price, 
wrre, by much entreaty, pr<yailed on by my husband 
to exchange them for guineas, half guineas, and 
Cfowfi pieces ; so that, in about a month's time, he 
qauld boast of being possessed of twenty pieces, all 
of inestimable value, which cost him only the trifliug 
sumof i^/. I3#. 6'i£ 

But the malady did not rest h^re ; it is a dreadful 
thing, Mr. MiRROa* tegei a taste. It ranges from 

* heaven above, to the «irth beneath, and to the 

* waters under the earth.'- Every production of na- 
ture, or of art, remarkable either for beautv or de« 
formity, but particularly if either scarce or oUt is now 
the object of my husband's avidity. The profits of 
our business, once considerable, but now daily dimi- 
l^ahiiigt arc expended, not only on coins, but on 
shells, lumps of different coloured stones, dried but- 
terflies, old pictures, ragged books, and worm-ealen 
piirohments. 

I* 
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Our liotise, which it wais once my li ighest pleannre 
to keep in order, it would be now equally vain to 
attempt cleaning as the ark of Noah. The children's 
b^d IS supplied by an Indian canoe ; and the poor 
little creatures sleep three of them in a hammock, 
slung up to the roof between a stuffed erocoSle and 
the ske!cton of a calftxAtb two heads. Even the com- 
modities of our shop hare been jtumed out to make 
room for trash and vermin. Kites ^ owls^ and batSf 
are perched upon the top of our shelves ; and it wai 
but yesterday, that, putting my hand into a elass jar 
that used to contain pickles, I laid hold of a large 
tarantula in place of a mangoe. 

In the bitterness of my soul, Mr. Mirror, I have 
been often tempted to revenge myself on the objects 
of my husband's phrenzy, by Durning, smashing, and 
destroying them without mercy ; but, besides that 
€uch violent procedure might have effects too dread- 
ful upon a brain which, I fear, is already much us- 
•ettled, I could not take such a course, without 
being guilty of a fraud to our creditors,' several of 
whom will, I believe, sooner or later, find it their 
only means of reimbursement, to take back each man 
bis own monsters. 

Meantime, Sir, as my husband constantly penisei 
your paper, (one instance of his taste which I can- 
not bbject to,) I have some small hopes that a good 
effect may be produced by giving him a fair view of 
himself in your moral looking-?las8. If such should 
be the happy consequence ofyour publishing this 
letter, you shall have the sincerest thanks of a grate- 
ful hearty from your now disconsolate humblB ser- 
vant, 

Rebecca PavMBf 

I cannot help expressing my suspicion that Mrs. 
fiebecca Prune has got somebody to write her letter* 
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If 9he wrote it herself* I am afraid it may be 
thought that the jgrocer's wife* who is so knowing 
ID what she dejscribes* and can joke so learnedly on 
Ker spouse's ignorance of the three Alexanders^ has 
not much reason to complain of her husband being 
a man of taste. 

Her case* however, is truly distressful, and in the 
particular species of her husband's disorder, rather 
uncommon. The taste of a man in his station ge- 
nerally looks for some reputation from his neigh- 
bours and the world, and walks out of doors to shew 
iiself to both. 

I remember, a good many years ago, to have 
visited the villa of a citizen of Bafh^ who had made a 
xpnsiderable fortune by the profession of a toyman 
in that city. It was curious to observe how much 
he had carried the ideas of bis trade into his house 
and grounds, if such mk;ht be called a kind of Gothic 
building, of about 18 feet by 12, i^ndan inclosure^ 
tiomewhat short of an acre. The first had only a few 
closets within ; but it made a most gallant and wfir- 
Jike 9hew without. It had tum'^s about the size of 
the Ami at wimpinh Siud battlenunts like the side- crust 
«f a Chri^mas goose^pye* To complete the appear- 
ance pf a tastkt we entered by a drawhridge^ which, 
in construction and dimensions* exactly resembled the 
fid of a travelling- trunk. To the right of the hous^ 
was a puddlej. which, however, was.digniSed with the 
irame of a harbouTf defended by two redoubts^ under 
cover of which lay a vessel of the size of an ordinary 
iathing'tuhf mounting a parcel of old toothpick-caseSf 
fitted up into guns, and manned with_som^ of the 
toyman's little family of plaything figures, with red 
jackets and striped trowsers, whom he had impressed 
into the service. The place where this vessel lay, a 
fat little man, whom I had met on the shore, who 
♦ 13 
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seemed an intimate acquaintance of the proprietor, 
informed me was called Spltbead^ and the ship's name, 
he told mcy pointing to the picture on her stem, was 
the Victory. 

This gentleman aftenvards conducted me, not 
without some fear, ^cross a Chinese bridge, to a /a- 
goda^ in which it was necessary to assume the pos- 
ture of devotion, as there was not room to stand up* 
right. On the sides of the great terpentine tvalif at 
he termed it, by which we returned from this edifice, 
I found a device, which my Cicerone looked upon at 
a master-stroke of genius. The ground was shaped 
into the figures of the different suits of cards ; so that 
here was the heart walk, the diamond walk, the chi 
walk, and the tpade walk ; the last of which had the 
additional advantage of being sure to produce a pun. 
On my observing how pleasant and ingenious all this 
wasi my conductor answered, * Aj, ay, let him alone 
« for that ; he has given them a little of every thing, 
* you see ; and so he may. Sir, for he can very weU 
« i^ord it J 

i believe we must rest the matter here. In thib 
land of freedom there is no restraining the ^eriy of 
Being riiSculous f I would only intreat Mr. Pruntp 
and indeed marty of his betters, to have some regard 
for their wives and families^ and not to make roolt 
of themselves, till, like the Bgti toyman j they can 
9ery weilafirditM 
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I^atdabuta alii cUaram Rbodan out Mytelenen, 

HOR. 

Nothing is more amusing to a traveller^ than to 
observe the different characters of the inhabitants of 
the countries through which he passes ; and to find, 
upon crossing a nver or a mountain^ as marked a 
difference in the manners, the sentiments, and the 
opinions of the people, as in their appearance, their 
dress, or their language. Thus, the easy vivacity 
of the. French, is as opposite to the dignified gravity 
of the Spaniard on the one hand, as it is to the 
phlegmatic dulness of the German on the other. 
But, though all allow that every nation has some 
striking feature, some distinguishing characteristic, 
philosophers are not agreed as to the causes of that 
distinction. Monieiquieu has exerted all the powers 
of ht» genius to prove, that difference of climate is the 
chief, or the only cause of the difference of national 
characters ; and it is not surprising that the opinion 
of so great a man should have gained much ground. 
None of his followers has carried the matter farther 
than the author of Recherches Phtlosopbiques sur Its 
jtmericairUf whose chief object seems to have been to 
show, that the climate of America is of such a na- 
ture, that, from its baneful influence, even the human 
species, has degenerated in that quarter of the 
globe. 

I must confess, however, that I have often doubt*, 
ed as to the justness of this opinion ; and, though 
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I do not mean to deny that climate has an influence 
on many as well as on other animals^ L cannot help 
thinking that Mofaetqtueu^ and the writers who have 
adopted his system, have attributed by far too much 
to it. 

It must be aUowedy that man is less affected by 
the influence of climate than any other animaL But 
of all the human race, an American savage seems to 
approach the nearest, in the general condition of his 
life, to the brute creation, and, of consequence, ought 
to be most subject to the power of climate* And 
yet, if we compare an Indian with an European pea- 
sant or manufacturer, we shall be apt to think, that 
the former, considered as an individual, holds a 
higher rank in the scale of being than the latter* 

The savage, quitting his cabiny ffoes to the asseni^ 
bly of his tnbe, and there delivers nis sentiments on 
the affairs of his Uttle nation with a spirit, a fofce» 
and an energy, that might do honour to an European 
orator. Thence he goes to make war upon his roes ; 
and, in the fieldy discovers a sagacity m his strata^ 
gems, a boldness in his designs, a perseverance io bit 
operations, joined with a patient of fatigue and of 
suffering, that have loDfir been obj^ts of admirationt 
and which filled the inhabitants of the Old Worlds 
when they first beheld them, with wonder and 
astonishment. How superior such a being to one 
occupied, day after, in turning the head of a/m, or 
fomung the shape of a bufton^ and possessing not one 
idea beyond the business in which he is imraediatdj 
employed i 

It may perhaps he otjected* that no fair comparip 
son can be made where the state of society is so di& 
ferent, the necessary effect of civilisuition bemg to 
introduce a distinction of ranks, and to sink the 
bwer orders of men far betleath that station to which 
by nature they are entitled. But allowing this ob- 
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senratton to be just, we shall find, upon comparing 
the savage of America with the savage of Europe, as 
described by Caesar and Tacitus, that the former is at 
least equal to the latter in all the virtues above enu- 
merated. 

We need not, however, go so far for iilstances, to 
shew, that other causes act more powerfully than 
climate, in forming the manners, and fixing the 
characters of men. London and Paris are, at ptesent, 
the first cities in Europe, in point of opulence and 
number of inhabitants ; and in no other part of the 
western world are the polite and elegant arts culti- 
vated to such advantage. But the inhabitants of 
those cities differ essentially in manners, sentiments, 
and opinions ; while, at the same time, they breathe 
an air so very much alike, that it is impossible to 
impute that difference, in any considerable degree, 
to difference of climate ; and, perhaps, it may not 
be a difficult task to point out various other causes, 
which may enable us to account sufficiently for the 
distinction between the national character or the two 
people. 

In France, the power of the great nobles was 
sooner reduced within bounds than m England; and, 
in proportion as their power fell, that of the monarch 
rose. But no sooner was the authority of the crown 
established on a firm basis, than the court became an 
olbject of the first attention and importance. Every 
man of genius, of distinction, and of rank, hastened 
thither, in hopes of meeting with that encourage- 
ment which bib talents merited, or of being able to 
display, on the only proper theatre, those advantages, 
which he possessed, either in reality, or in his own 
imagination. 

Thus Paris, the seat of the court, became the cen- 
tre of all that was great and noble, elegant and po- 
Kte* The manners every day became more and 
IBore polished; ^nd no man who did not possess 
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the talenu necessary to make himself agreeable, 
could expect to rise m the world, however great hia 
abilities might otherwise be* The pleasures of so- 
pety were cultivated with care and assiduity- ; and 
nothing tended more to promote them, than thai 
free intercourse which soon came to take plape be- 
tween the sexes. All men studied to acquire those 
graces and accomplishments by which alone they 
could hope to recommend themselves to the ladies, 
whose influence pervaded every branch of govern- 
ment and every department of the state. 

In England, on the other hand, the crown gained 
little by the fall of the nobility. The high prero- 
gative exerted by the princes of the Ttulort^c^t waa 
of short duration. A third order soon arose, that, 
for a time, trampled alike on the throne and the 
nobles. And, even after the constitution was at 
length happily setded, the Sovereign remained %^ 
Jiimited in power and in revenue, that his court Acver 
Required a degree of influenceor splendor at all com* 
parable to thai of the French monarch. London 
nad become so great and opulent by its extensive 
commerce, th;it the residence of the coi^rt could add 
little to that co]i8ideration lA which it was already 
]|ield. This circumstance had a powerful effect on 
the manners. What was looked upon as a virtue at 
^aris, was in London considered as a vice. There 
industry and frugality were 90 essentially requisite, 
that every ele^nt accomplishment was rejected aa 
incompatible with those great commercial virtues. 

The dark and gloomy spirit of fanaticism, which 
prevailed so universally in England during the last 
century, served as an additional barrier against the 
progress of politeness and elegance of manners* Add 
to this, that the English (owing perhaps to the su- 
perior degree of liberty they enjoy, and to their high 
independent apirit j have ever been more attached to 
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a country life than any civilized people in Europe i 
and this last Gircumstancei slight as it may appear* 
has perhaps had as powerful an influence as any I 
have mentioned. A maui who lives in retirement, 
may be sincere, open, honourable, above dissimula- 
tion, and free from disguise ; but he never can pos- 
sess that ease of behaviour, and that elegance ot 
manners, which notliing but a familiar acauaintance 
with the Woiid, and the habit of mingling m society^ 
and of conversing with persons of different ranks and 
different characters can bestow. 

L^t us not repine, however, at the superiority of 
•ur neighbours in this respeet. It is, perhaps, im« 
poas8>le to possess, at once, the useful and the agree- 
able qualities in an eminent degree ; and.if ease an<l 
politeness be only attainable at the expence of sin- 
cerity in the men, and chastity in the women, I flat- 
ter myself, there are few of my readers who would 
not think the purchase made at too high a price. 

I have, of late, remarked, with regret, an afiFiectation 
of the manners of France, and a disposition in some 
of the higher ranks to introduce into this island that 
species of gallantry which has so long prevailed in 
that nation. . But, happily, neither the habits, the 
dispositions^ the genius of our people^ nor that mix- 
ture of ranks which our constitution necessarily prow 
duces^ will admit of it. In France, they contrive to 
thrdw oyer their greatest excesses a ved ^ delicate 
and so fine, as in some measure to hide the deformity 
of vice, and even at times to bestow upon it the sem- 
blance of virtue. But with us, less Plicate and les^. 
refined, vice appears in its native colours, without 
eonccalment and without disguise | and; were the 
galkntry of Paris transplanted into this soil, it would 
soon degenerate into gross debauchery. At present 
my country-women ate equally respected for their 
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virtue^ as admired for their beauty ; and I tnut it 
will be long before they ceate to be to* 

M 
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My friend Mr. Umpiravi/li^$ early retirement, and 
long residence in the country, have given him many 
peculiarities, to which, had he continued longer in 
the world, and had a freer intercourse with man- 

' kind, he would probably not have been subject. 
These give to his manner an apparent hardness, 
which, m reality, is widely different from his na- 
tural disposition. 

As he passes much time in study and solitude, 
and is naturally of a thoughtful cast, the subjects of 
which he reads, and the opinions which he forms, 
make a strong and deep impression on his mind ; 
they become, as it were, friends and companions 
firom whom he is unwiUing to be separated. Hence 
he commonly shews a disposition to take a lead in, 
and eive the tone to conversation, and delivers his 
opinions too much in the manner of a lecture. And, 
though this curiosity and love of information concur 
with that politeness which he is ever studious to ob« 
•erve, to make him listen with patience and atten- 
tion to the opinions of others, yet, it must be con^ 
fessed, that he is apt to deliver his own with an un- 

' common decree of warmth, and I have very seldom 
found him disposed to surrender them. 
• I find, however, nothing disagreeable in this pe- 
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culiarity of my friend. The natural strength of his 
undcYstailding, the extent of his knowledge, and that 
degree of taste which he has derived from a strong 
conception of the sublime, the tender, and the beau- 
tiful, assisted by an extensive acquaintance with the 
elegant writers, both of ancient and modem times^ 
render hf 8 conversation. In many respects, both in- 
structive and entertaining; and that singularity of 
opinion, which Is the natural consequence of hia 
want of opportunities of comparing his own ideas 
with those of others, affords me an additional plea- 
sure. But, above all, I am delighted with the good- 
ness of heart which breaks forth in every sentiment 
he delivers. 

Mr. Umphraville*s sister, who is often present^ 
and sometimes takes a part In those conversations, is 
of a character at once amiable and respectable. 

In her earlier days, she spent much of her time in 

the perusal of novels and romances : but> though 

b she still letains a partiality for the few work&of that 

kind which are possessed of merit, her reading is now 

chiefly confined to works of a graver cast. 

Miss Umpbravillef though she has not so much 
learning, possesses, perhaps, no less ability as a wo- 
man, than her brother does as a man ; and> having 
less peculiarity in her way of thinking, has, conse- 
quently, a knowledge better fitted for common life. It 
is pleasing to observe how Miss UmphravUkj while 
she always appears to act an under-part, and some- 
times indeed, not to act a part at all, yet watches 
with a lender concern, over the singularities of her 
brother's disposition ; and, without betraying the 
smallest consciousness of her power, generally con- 
trives to direct him- in the most material parts of his 
conduct. 

Mr. UmphrawUe Is the best master, and the best 
landlord, that ever lived* The rents of his estate 
TOL. xxxr. K 
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have undergone scarc^e any alteration since he came 
tq the possession of it ; and his tenants too are near* 
ly the same. The ancient possessors have neter been 
removed from motives of interest, or without some 
very particular reason ; and the few new ones he has 
chosen to introduce, are^ for the most part, persons 
who have been servants in his family, whose fidelity 
and attachment he has rewarded by a small farm at 
a low rent. 

I have had many a pleasant con vetsatiooi about sun* 
set in a summer evening, with those venerable grey-^ 
headed villagers. Their knowledge of country- 
affairs, the sagacity of their remarks, and the mamurt 
acquired by a residence in Mr. Unipbravitte*^ family, 
with which they are accustomed to deliver them, 
have afforded me much entertainment. 

It is delightful to hear them run out in praises of 
their landlord. They have told me there is not a 
person in his neighbourhood, who stands in need of 
his- assistance, who has not felt the influence of his 
generosity ; which, they say, endears him to the 
whole country. Yet, such is the eflFect of that re- 
served and particular manner which my friend has 
contracted, that while his good qualities have pro- 
cured him great esteem, and the disinterestedness of 
his disposition, with the opinion entertained of his 
honour and integrity, has always prevented him 
from falling into disputes or quarrels with his neigh- 
bours, there is scarcely one of them with whom he 
lives on terms of famiharity. 

Mr. Umphravsikf in the earlier part of his life, had 
an attachment to an amiable young lady. Their 
situation at that time might have made an avowal of 
his passion equally fatal to both ; and, though it was 
not without a severe struggle, Mr. UmphraviUe had 
firmness enotigh to supptess the declaration of od 
iittachment ht was uuabk to subdue. The lady. 
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some time after, married ; since that period* Mr* 
Umpbravllle has never seen her, or heen known sp 
much as once to mention her name; but I am cre« 
dibly informed, that, by his interest* her eldest soq 
has obtained high preterment in the army. The 
pnly fairour which Mr. Umphravllk ever asked from 
an^ great man was for this young gentleman ; but 
neither the lady herself, nor any other family, know 
by whose influence his advancement has been pro- 
cured. 

Though it is possible, that, if Mr. Umphraviib 
had married at an early period of life, his mindf 
even in a state of retirement, would have retained a 
polish, and escaped many of those peculiarities it has 
iiow contracted ; yet, I own, I am rather inclined 
to believe his remaining single a fortunate circum- 
6tance. Nor have my fair readers any reason to be 
offended at the remark ; great talents, even in a ge* 
jierous and benevolent mind, are sometimes attended 
with a certain want of pliability, which is ill suited 
to the cordialities of domestic life. A man of such 
a disposition as Mr. Umphrcoille has now acquired^ 
might consider the delicacy, the vivacity, and the 
fine shades of female character, as frivolous, and be- 
neath attention ; or, at least, might be unable, for 
any length of time, to receive pleasure from thos^ 
xndulgencies, which minds of a softer mould may re- 

rd as the mat and amiable perfection of what 

r. Pope calls 

' Hie last best work of Heaven,* 

With all those respectable talents which Mr. Um^ 
phravtUe possesses, with all that generosity of senti- 
ment, and goodness of heSrt, so conspicuous in every 
thing he says or does, which so strongly endear him 
to his friends, I am apt to think, that, in the ^trf 
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intimate connection of the married life,' the wpman 
of delicacy and sensibility might often feel herself 
hurt by the pecuharities of charactp* to which he it 
subject. 

The sit a at ion of a wife i«, in this respect, very 
diiferent from that of a sister. Miss UmphravUle^t 
observation of her brother's pecuh'arities, neither 
lessens her esteem nor her aifection for him ; these 
pecuh'arities serve only to increase her attention to 
him, and to make her more solicitous to prevent 
their effects. But in that still closer connection 
which subsists between husband and wife, while the 
perception of his weakness might not have lessened 
the wife's aifection, it might have given her a dis- 
tress which a sister will not be ,apt to feel ; a sister 
may observe the weaknesses of a brother without a 
blush, and endeavour to correct them without being 
hurt ; a wife might be able to do neither. 

These views which I have given of Mr. Umphra* 
ville and his family, may, perhaps, appear tedious to 
my readers. In giving this detail, I am afraid I have 
not sufHciently remembered, that, as they have not 
the same intimate acquaintance with that gentle- 
man which I have, they will not feel the same in* 
terest in what relates to him. 

LS 
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TanUne animis eteUstihus ird? • 

VIRG. 

'While so many subjects of contention occupy. the 
votaries of business and ambitioni and prove the 
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source of discord, envy, jealousy, and riTahhip, 
among mankind, one would be apt to imagine, that 
the pursuits and employments of studious and lite* 
rsuy men would be carried on with calmness, good 
temper, and tranquillity. The philosophic sage, 
retired from the world, who hath truth for the ob- 
ject of his inquiries, might be willing, it were natural 
to suppose, to ^ive up his own system, when he 
found It at vanance with truth, and would never 
quarrel with another for adopting a different one ; 
and the man of elcffance and taste, who has literary 
entertainment in view, would not, one should think, 
find fiiult with the like amusements of other men, or 
dispute, with rancour or heat, upon mere matters of 
taste. But the fact has been otherwise : the dis- 
putes among the learned have, in every age, been 
carried on with the utmost virulence ; and men, pre- 
tending to taste, have railed at each other with un- 
paralleled abuse. Possibly the abstraction from the 
world, in which the philosopher lives, . may render 
him more impatient of contradiction than those who 
mix oftener with common societies; and perhaps 
that fineness and delicacy 'of perception which tne 
man of taste acquires, may be more liable to irrita- 
tion than the coarser feelings of minds less cultivated 
and improved. 

I have been led into these remarks by a conversa- 
tion at which I happened lately to be present. Last 
week, having left with my Editor materials for my 
next papef, I went to the country for a few days, to 
pay a visit to a friend, whose real name I shall con- 
ceal under that of Sylvester* Sylvester, when a young 
nsan, had retired to the country, and having suc- 
ceeded to a paternal estate, which was sufficient for 
all his wants, had lived almost constantly at home. 
His time was spent chiefly in study, and he had pub- 
lished some penormances which did honour to his 
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genius^and his knowledge. Daring all this time, 
Sylvester was the regular correspondent of a gentle- 
man whom I shall here call Alcanderj whose taste and 
pursuits were in many respects similar to his own* 
jilcander^ though he was not an author like Sylvester ^ 
had from nature a very delicate taste, which had 
been much improved by culture. From a variety of 
accidents the two friends had not met for a great 
number of years; but while I was at Sylvester's 
house, he received a letter from Alcanderj notifying 
that gentleman's being oh his way to visit him ; and 
soon after he arrived accordingly. 

It is not easy to describe the pleasure which the 
two friends felt at meeting. After the first saluta- 
tions, their discourse took a literary turn. I was 
delighted*, as well as instructed, with the remarks 
which were made upon men and books, by two per- 
sons of extensive information and accomplished taste i 
and the warmth with which they made them, added 
a relish to their observations. The conversation 
lasted till it was very late, when my host and his 
friend retired to their apartments, much pleased with 
each other, and iu full expectation of additional en- 
tertainment from a continuation of such intercourse 
at the return of a new day. 

Next morning, after breakfast, their literary dis- 
course was resumed. It turned on a comparison of 
the different genius and merit of the French and 
English authors. Sylvester said, he thought there 
was a power of reasoning, a strength of genius, and 
a depth of reflection in the English authors, of which 
the French^ in general, were incapable ; and that, 
ill his opinion, the preference lay greatly on the side 
of the writers of our own country. Akander begged 
leave to differ from him ; he admitted there was an 
• appearance of depth in many of the English authors* 
but hp said it was false and hollow. He maintaiQc^i 
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that the seeking after Botncthin^ profound, had led 
iiito many useless metaphysical disquisitions, in which 
the writer had no real merit, nor could the reader 
iind any real advantage. But the French authors, 
he said, excelled in remarks on life and character, 
which, as they were founded on actual observation, 
might be attended with much utility, and as they 
were expressed in the liveliest manner, could not 
fail to give the highest entertainment, jiki.ider^xn 
the course of his argument, endeavoured to illustrate 
it by a comparison of some of the most distinguish- 
ed authors of both countries. Sylvester^ finding 
those writers, whom he had studied with attention, 
and imitated with success, so warmly attacked, rc« 
plied with some heat, as if he thought it tended to 
the disparagement of his own compositions. Sylvei" 
ter said something about French frivolity ; and jfl' 
eander replied with a sarcasm on metaphysical ab*- 
aurdity. 

Finding the conversation take this unlucky turn, 
I endeavoured to change the subject ; and from the 
comparison of the English and French authors, took 
occasion to mention that period of English literature, 
which has been frequently termed the jivgtutan age 
of England^ when that constellation of wits appeared 
which illuminated the reign of ^een Anne* 

But this subject of conversation was as unfortn* 
nate as the former. Sylvester is a professed admirer of 
S^wift, to whom his attachment is perhaps heighten- 
ed by a little Toryism in his political principles, jfi^ 
zander is a keen ff^higf and as great an admirer of 
jiddison. As the conversation had grown rather 
warm on a general comparison of the authors of one 
country with those of another, so its warmth wag 
much greater when the comparison was made of two 
particular favourite iauthors. Sylvester talked of the 
strength, the dignity, the forcible observation, and 
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the wit of Snfi^ ; jfkmtJer^ of the ehse, the mee» 

fulness, the native and agreeable humour of ^a&mi. 
From rcTuarks upon their writings^ they went to 
their charactert* Syhetter spoke in praise of open* 
ness and spirit, and threw out something against envy» 
jealousy, and meanness. Akander invdghed against 
pride an4 ill-nature» and pronounced an eulogium on 
elegance, philanthropy, and gentleness of manners. 
Syfoester ^ke as if he thought no man of a candid 
and generous mind could oe a lover of jSddutm f 
jikandeTj as if none but a severe and ill tempered 
one could endure Swifts 

The spirits of the two friends were now heated to 
a violent degree, and not a little rankled at each 
other. I endeavoured again to give the discourse a 
new direction, and, as if accidentally, introduced 
something about the Efistks of Pbaiarit* I knew 
both gentlemen were masters of the dispute upon 
that subject, which has so much divided the learnedt 
and I thought a dry question of this sort could not 
possibly interest them too much. But in this I was 
mistaken. Sylvester and Meander took different sides 
upon this subject, as they had done upon the former, 
and supported their opinions with no less warmth 
than before. Each of them catched fire from every 
thing his opponent said, as if neither could think 
well of the judgment of that man who was of an 
opinion different from his own. 

With this last debate the conversation ended. At 
our meeting next day, a formal politeness took place 
between Syhxtter and Alcander^ very different from 
that openness and cordiality of manner which they 
diewed at their first meetiog. The last, soon after» 
took his departure ; and, I believe, neither of them 
fdt that respect for each other's understanding, nor 
that warmth of affection, which they entertained be* 
foVe this visit* 
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Alas ! the two friends did not consider tliat it was 
equally owing to the fault of each that their friend- 
ship was thus changed into coldness. Both attached 
tx) the same pursuits^ and accustomed to indulge 
t^em chiefly in sedusion and solitude, thev had been 
too little accustomed to bear contradiction. This 
impatience of contradiction had not been corrected 
m either, by attention to the feelings or views of 
others ; and the warmth which each lelt in support* 
ing his own particular opinion, prevented him from 
giving the proper indulgence to a diversity of opinion 
in. the other« 
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Tftis day's paper I devote to Correspondents. The 
first of the two letters it contains was brought 
to my Editor by a spruce footman, who, upon beipg 
asked whence he came, replied, from Mrs. Mediy&. 

To the Author of the Mirror. 

isiR, 
Tm e world has, at different periods, been afflicted 
with diseases peculiar to the times in which they ap- 
peared, and the Faculty have, with great ingenuity, 
contrived certain generic names, by which they might 
be distinguished, it being a quality of great use and 
comfort in a physician to be able to tell precisely of 
what disorder his patient is likely to die.' The ner^ 
vous seems to. be the ailmept in greatest vogue at 
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present ; t species of disease, which I am apt to con* 
sider as not the less terrible for being less mortal than 
many others. I speak not from personal experience» 
Mr. Mirror; my own constitution, thank God! 
is pretty robust ; but I have the misfortune to be 
afflicted with a nervous wife. 

It is impossible to enumerate a twentieth part of 
the symptoms of this lamentable disorder, or of the 
circumstances by which its paroxysms are excited or 
increased. Its dependance on the natural phaenp* 
ovena of the wind and weatbir^ on the temperature 
of the air, whether hot or cold, moist or dry, might 
be accounted for ; and my wife would then be in no 
worse situation than the lady in a red cap and green 
jacket, whose figure I have seen in the little Duieb 
barometers, known by the name oi Bahybousetm Bat» 
beside feeling the impression of those particulars, her 
disorder is brought on by incidents still more fre- 
quent, and less easy to be forese^y than even the 
occasional changes in our atmosphere. A person run- 
ning hastilv- up or down stairs* shutting a door 
roughly, placing the tongs on the left side of the 

frate, and the poker on the right* setting the china 
gures on the mantle-piece a little awry,oraIlowiiig 
the tossel of the beU-string to swing but for a mo- 
ment ; any of those h'ttle accidents has an immedmte 
and irresistible effect on the nenrous system of my 
wife, and produces symptoms, soraetimei of languor» 
sometimes of irritation, which I her husband, my 
three children by a former marriage, and the other 
members of our family, equally feel apd regret. The 
above causes of her distemper a very attentive and 
diUgent discharge of our several duties might posti* 
bly prevent ; but even our involuntary actiooa are 
apt to produce effects of a similar or more violent 
nature. It was but the other day she told my boy 
Dici he eat his pudding so voraoouslyf at almost to 
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make her faints and remonstrated against my sneezing 
in the manner I did^ which, she said, tore her poor 
nerves in pieces. 

One thing I have observed pecuh'ar to this dis-. 
order, which those conversant in the nature of sym- 
pathetic a£Fections may be able to explain. It is not 
always produced by exactly similar causes, if such 
causes exist in dissimilar situations. I have known 
my wife squeezed for hours in a side-boxy dance a 

whole night at a baii^ have my Lord talking as 

fast and as ioud to her as was possible there, and her 
nose assailed by the stini of a whole row of flam- 
beaux, at going in and coming out, without fe^ng 
her nerves in the smallest degree affected ; yet, the 
very day after, at home, she could not bear my chair^ 
or the chair of one of the children, to come within 
several feet of hcr's; walking up stairs perfectly 
overcame her ; none of us durst talk but in whis- 
pers ; and the smell of my buttered roll made her 
aick to death. 

As I reckon your paper a proper record, for sin^ 

fular cases, and intolerable grievances of every sorty 
send the above for your insertion, stating it ac- 
cording to its nature, in terms as physically descrip- 
tive as my little acquaintance with the healing art 
can supply. 

I am, 8cc. 

Joseph Meeklv* 

This Correspondent, as far as his wife's case falls 
within^ the department o( iht physician^ I must refer 
to my very learned friends Doctors CuUen and MonrOf 
who upon being properly attended^ will give him, I am 
persuaded, as sound advice as it is in the power of 
medical skill to suggest. In point of pritdence^ to 
which only my prescriptions apply ^ I can advise 
nothing so proper for Mr. Meekly himself, as to 
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knttate the conduct of the husband oi that little lady he 
describes^ the mistress of the Dutch baby house ; be* 
tween whom and his wife, tho' there subsists a very 
intimate connection^ there is yet a contract of a par« 
ticular kind ; whenever the gentleman is at home, the 
lady is abroad* and vice versa. In their house* in- 
deed* I do not observe any children ; from which I 
conclude, that they have all been sent to the academy 
and the boarding- schooL 
I 



To the Author of the Mirrqr^ 
Sir* 
To reconcile mair to man, has been one of the great 
objects of moralists. They tell us, * that men have 

< one common original, and why should relations 

< quarrel V but then- a petulant wit interposes, and 
observes that the original is not near enough to form 
a strong connection ; and if the modem theory of 
volcanos be true, the original is so very distant as not 
to form any sensible connection at all. The Duke 
of Aremberg and Sir Thomas Urquhart may count 
kindred with the antediluvians ; for the former has 
such a pedigree preserved at his castle at Hainault, 
and the latter has set forth his in print ; but there 
are few genealogies so complete. 

We are next told* ' that all men are engaged in 
• one common journey through life, and why should 
« they quarrel on the road V The answer is but ,too 
obvious — we do not quarrel merely for the sake, of 
quarrelling ; but as we have opportunity, we take 
the road, and oblige others, for our conveniency* to 
yield it; while eagerly galloping to the next stage^ 
we bespatter those who are in our way ; we send a 
servant before to bespeak the best beds at the iniv* 
and the choice of the larder ; and we make ourseLvrs 



«• importaat add is trouhktomc aa wtf can, meitljr 
Ibr our own conTcaience ; nay^ we bribe a waiter t9 
give U8 all hia attendance, and to let the othei^ 
paasengers ring till their arms ache | but it is all to 
lendor oursdves as easy as possiblei 

The last consideration is, * that we are all hasten-* 
' ing to one common grave, and why should w# 
' quarrel now, since our quarrels must be ^ooft at an 
' end V This proves that oiir disputes mwt be shorty 
not that they may not be sharp. 

I remember to have read somewhere of a people,* 
I think to the north • west of Hungary, who had tf 
name in their own language, which answers neiarly to^ 
our word brothers f and who prided themselves^ for a 
while, in that whimsical appellation. Theif tenetf 
were simple and full of benevolence, and» in general^ 
•o plain, that those who heard them for the fhrst 
time, imagined that they had been previoudy ac^*' 
quaihted with them. The men of whom I speak, 
could not have any hng coniests^ for they were all' 
bastening to the common goal of mortality, yet their 
disputes, aldiough short f were sharp ; early did they 
begin to Hte^ and, as soon as they gained strength, 
they dt^Mwtd each other, if the expression may be 
allowed* According to the Scottish phrase, * they 
'.quarreikd about the turning of a straw;' they 
vexed, tcnmaented, and proscribed eath other ; nay, 
tome assert that they cut throats ; bat still they de- 
clared that they meant nothing personal, and, for a* 
long while, they still retained the name of brdtbers. 
- u that singiuar people, so full of benevolence, 
qnarrelled incessantly for any cause, or for no cause, 
how can hhe expected that we should walk through 
life to the grave with the calm and inoffensive so* 
lemnity of mourners at an interment, especially when 
•o few of us have time to bestow our thoughts on the 
l^ttve and its oonsequeaeea ? # 

TOif xxxy« h 
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It 18 impossible to recoocile man to man ; but it 
is possiUe to bring in^induals of the human race 
to a better understanding with each other. 
;. I niight dilatp this proposition in a feigned tale, 
or obscure it by an allegory ; but I rather chuse to^ 
prove it ufL xiit course of a simple narrative of matter 
of fact. 

While the Duchess of Marlborough enjoyed power 
^ittle short of sovereign, .she frequently felt the sau- 
rical lashes of Dr. Swift^; and,, when disgraced, she 
Qould not but pcmdnbcf them r for she had a quick 
tense of injuries , and her nature lyas not much in« 
dineid ^> (brgiveness. 

, Thwarted ambition* great wealth* and increasing 
yearSt rendered, her more and more peevish ; she 
hattd courts^ ^vep which she had no influence, and 
9he became at length the most fevooious animal that 
is suffered to go loose, a vtoUnt party-woman. • 
. ..Svery one Knows, that as her. Grace was obliged 
to descend from the highest round ..of the ladder of 
ambition, so the Doctor was not allowed, to mount 
the first step. ; and his disappointment 4>roduced the 
like effects on him, as lost empire had done on her. 

Yet the* Duchess of Marlborough .became the 
passionate admir«r of her satirist, and was even will- 
ing to forgive him* Ttie perasal of GmlUver^s Tra* 
mtit produced thi: moral revolution in her sentiments y 
and that which debased the author in the opinion of 
many of his friends, exalted him in the opinion of the 
Duchess of Marlborough* 

. There are now lying before me some ori^nal let* 
ters of that celebrate^ lady. * 96an Swift,f says* 
shcr * gives the most exftct account oC kings, minis- 
'.ters,i bishops* and the courts of justice, that is pos- 
< sible to be writ,— -I could not help wishing, since X 
« read his books, that we had had hir assistance in 
* the opposition— fqi I could easily forgive him all 
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^ the slapB he has gken me and the Duke of MarU 
** boroughi and have thanked him heartily whenever 
'* he would please to do good.' 

In another letter she says, * I most heartily wish 
** that in thispaiit I had some of the -breed of those 
"^ charming creitures Swift speaks of, and calk the 
"^ Jfouyinimntf which 1 understand to be horuif so 
^ extremely polite^ and which had all nnanner of good 
"* comrersatioB «r4 good pcinc^isles, and that never 
^ told a lie* and charmed hun so that he could not 
-* endurehis own country when he returned i lie says 

* there is a sort of creature there called yaboosy and 

* of the same species with ust only a g^oddeal uglier* 
' but they aine kept tied up, and by that glorious 
.^•creature the horses^ are not pcemitted to do any 
.** mischief. You will think that I am Atiuuised 
^ with Dean Swift»hutl really have natiiseen pleased 

* so much a lonc^ time- as wit4i what he writes* and 
^ there&tc I wiu end with one of his seBtences* i&tf 

* be -mortalfy ba$es kings and mimsteri* 

Thus the Duchess ' became distracted with Dean 
< Swift;' and, on account of his libel aeainst human 
natui^y * graciously pardoned his libeiA against her 

* own sacied person/ 

But Thm Swift knew not her favourable opinion of 
Jiim ; for he left in manuscript a severer mvective 
^bEaintit her than any that he had published in hit 
-Retime. Pity that for want of mforroatSon« the 
misunderstanding should still have subsisted on hit 
part ! the good offices of a friend might easily have 
reconciled two persons to much connected witk each 
^iher by the common tiet of miaa&thropy. 

i am* &c. 

ADELUS. 



L.S 
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BinCerum cuptjnus vas inenxtsre. 

MOR. 

To the AuT-H^iL of the Mm^ORv 

Your Mihror^ it Mcmsy possesses uncoimnoB vir« 
^neS) and you generpuely hold it out tp the PuUicy 
that we nay dress our characters at it. 1 trust it<is> 
9t leasty a faithful glass* and wiU ^ve a just repre- 
aentation of those lurking imperfections or excel- 
lencies which we distinguiSi with difficuky* or some- 
times altogether overlook * I struggky themfbrcy to 
get forward in the prowd* and to (let before y^ar mo- 
4ral Mirror a personage who hu long embarrassed 
^e* 

The observation of chamctery when I first looked 
beyond a college for happiness^ formed sot only my 
mnusementy but, for some years, my.fevourite study, 
i had been so fortunate as early to-inibibe atrict no- 
tions of morality and reUgiony and to arrive at ma«- 
kood in perfect ignorante of vicious plea8ure« Mr 
heart was, therefore* led to place its hopes of happi- 
ficss in love and friendship : but bpoks had tau^^ 
•me to ^ad mi^acing my affections* On this ac- 
count, anxious to gratify the i^4*Miiier that 9»- 
grossed me* J. bent the whole of my little talents to 
discern the characters of my acquaintance ; and, 
blending sentiments of religion with high notions of 
moral excellence^ and the refined intercourse of culr 
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tlvated miadsy I fondlj hoped, that, where I;onoe 
formed an attachmeotv it would last for erer. 

In this state of mind I became acqtiainted with 
Cleone. She was young and beautiful, but without 
that dimpling play of features which indicates, in 
some women, a mind of extreme sensibility. Her 
eye bespoke good sense, and was sometimes lighted 
up with vivacity, but never sparkled with the keenness 
JOT unrestrained joy, nor melted with the suffusion of 
Indulged sorrow. Her manner and address had no 
tendency to familiarity ; it was genteel, rather than 

fraceful. Her voice in conversation was suited to 
er manner; it possessed those level tones which 
never offend, but seldom give pleasure, and seldomer 
amotion* 

Her conversatioii was plain and sensible. Never 
attempting wit or humour, she contented herself 
vrith expressing, in correct and vnaffected language^ 
just sentiments on manners, and on works of taste : 
and the genius she displayed in compositions becom- 
ing her sex, and the propriety of her own conduct* 
did honour to her criticisms. She sung with uncom- 
mon excellence. Her voice seemed to unfold itself 
in singing, to snit every musical expression, and to 
assume every tone of passion she wished to utter. I 
never fdt the power of simple melody in agitating, 
affecting* and pleasing, more strongly than mm her 
performance. 

In company she was attentive, prevenanief but not 
insinuating; and though she«eeraed to co^rt tht so- 
ciety of men of letters and taste, and to profess hav- 
ing intimate friendships with some individuab among 
them, I never could perceive that she was subject to 
Ae common weakncas of niaking a parade of this 
kind of intercourse. 

Most people would suppose that I had foundy ia 
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CSaoncy ikf imtid I wiui teckjaf $ brbeth of m 
knew we covld sever lie nciuier mn friends to eadi 
4>t^rp »ad she tveated mt with some dtatinctioii. I 
found it^ howevery impoviUe to know her so well m 
to place in }ier thi (pomjikte eoofidence enentiai to 
friendsh^, T^e q^iouteat ^ttetttton to every oiimn^ 
ttaace in her appearam:e aad hchavioury and ti'oiying 
her for years. inaU t^ Uttk varieties of sitttattmithafc 
an intimate a<:qu|dntaQC9 l^vc access to obBcnre» 
proved uiieqj^^ to di0cover| with certaifity» the .g^* 
iiuine chfypactcf of bar disposition or temper* No 
^price be^tray^ her : imk pfedominant shade cooU 
)>e marked in bcr te^rsv in her laugh* or jn her saoiles. 
Sometime^ however* I. have thcnigbt she hneatfaed a 
softness of soul that tempted me to believe her ge^ 
skcrous ; but, when J considered a lititk» the tmier 
recesses of her heart appi^red stiU shut agaiiwt the 
observer | and I well koew* that even potgaaataett- 
sibility is not incooajstent wkh pnedoounant adfish* 

X»eB8. 

When GontempUtin^ CkonCf I haveoftea 'dioaght 
of that beauti&4 tr^it m the deacviption of Petiaoi's 
ijLaura : * II lampeggiar dcU' aagelico rtso*.' These 
flashes'of affection breakiag from the aou]» alone dis*- 
play the trvtjtij generosi^yt and teademessy ' that dCi^ 
9erv^ a friend* Tbcfle gkams from the heart riiofw 
V9 aU its ii)(rif:3ciesy k» wissknoBSy and its vigoor, and 
expose it naked and undisguised to the apeotaitor* 
A fiiBgle miaiite will> ia this way^ f^^e more know- 
ledge of a char9cl;er9 and jii8dy» theref^ne aatrnct 
more confidosce, than twenty years cxpccieQce of 
refineneD^of ia^ fmd propriety of coaduet* 

I am wiliing ip behevj^ it was some error iaoduca* 
tioa whijc^ had wff^pt up CJeooe's character in ao 
moch obscurity, and not any natural defect that 

• The lightning of kfr sogel ftmilc. 
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d«M^it pnideiit to he inviaible. If there is ao error 
of Akk \lkai, I hope your Mirror will expose tc, and 
prevent it fcom robbing superior minds of thoir best 
rfiw^-<-tke Gosfideiice of each other. 

la the present state of society, we hare few oppor^ 
tunities of exhibiting our true characters by our 
actions i and the habits of the world soon throw 
upon our manners a veil that is impenetrable to 
others^ and nearly so to ourselves. Hence the only 
period when we can form friendships is a few years 
In youth; for there is a reserve in the deportment, 
and a certain selfishness in the occupations of man- 
hoody finfavourjible to the forming of warm attach- 
ments. It is therefore, fatal to the very source of 
friendship, if, when yet children, we are to be pre* 
maturely bedaubed with the varnish of the world. 
And yet, I fear, this is the necessary effect of mo* 
dem education. 

In place of cherishing the amiable simplicity and 
frankness of children, every emanation of the heart 
is dkeeked by the constant restraints, dissimulation^ 
and frivolous forms of fashionable* address, with 
«p4iiek we harass them. Hence they are nearly 
tkt same at fourteen as at five-and-twenty, when, 
sifter a youth spent in joyless dissipation, they enter 
life, sla^ to selfish appetites and reigning prejudices^. 
and -devoid of that virtuous energy of soul, which 
ttfong Afctac^eots, and the habits of deserved con- 
fidence, inspire. Even those who, like Cleone, pos* 
aess minds superior to the common mould, though 
they cultivate their talents with success, and, in some 
measure, educate themselves anew, find it impossible 
to get rid entirely of that artificial manner^ and those 
kobits of restraint, with which they had been so early 
imbued. 

Thus, l&e Fffen<^ ttylors and dancing-masters, 
pretending to udd^race and ornament to nature. 
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we eoM«tfrain« distort, and incumber her; wheroi 
the education of a polished age should, like the dm- 
pery of a fine statue or portrait, confer decency* 
propriety, and elegance, and gracefully vefl, but by 
oo means conceal, the beautiful forms of nature. 

LuSLIUS^ 
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Errori nomen tortus ^osuisset bonestam, 



HOR. 



I WAS lately applied to by a friend, in behalf of 
a gentleman, who, he said, had been unfortunate 10 
lite, to whom he was de8irou^ of doing a parttcnkr 
piece of service, in which he thought my itsiytancc 
might be useful : * Poor fellow I* said he, < I wish 
.' to serve him, because I always knew him, dissipa* 
' ted and thoughtless as he was, to be a ^potUearieJ 

* man, guilty of many imprudent things, indeed* 

* but without meaning any harm 1 In short, n9 mi^9 
^ enemy buthU own.* 

1 afterwards learned more particularly the civw 
cumstances of this gentleman's life and oinversation, 
which I will take the liberty of laying before my 
readers, in order to show them what they are to iia* 
derstand by the terms used bjr my friend, terms 
which, I believe, he was nowise singiuar in using. 

The person, whose interests he espoused, was heir 
to a very considerable estate. He lost his fiither 
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when aa lofant 1 sad bctnfft unfortunatdyf an only 
fODy was too much the darfing of his mother ever to 
be contradicted. During his childhood he was not 
suffered to play with his eqiials, because he was to 
be the king of all ^rts* and to be allowed a sove- 
reign and arbitrary dominion over the persons and 
properties of his play*fellows* At school he waa 
attended by a servant^ who helped him to thrash boya 
who were too strong to be thrashed by himself; and 
had a tutor at hqme, who translated the Latin 
which was too hard for him to translate. At col- 
lege he began to assume the nuMf by treating at 
iavernSf making parties to the country^ filling his 
tutor drunky and hiring blackguards to break the 
windows of the Professor with whom he was boarded. 
He took in succession the degrees of a wag^ a picile, 
and a lad of metfle. For a while, having made an 
^dcnpcmeot with his mother'^ maid, and fathered threr 
children of other people, he got the appellation of i| 
JusifHit^ dog i but, at last, betaking himself entirely 
to the bottle, and growing red-faced and fat, be ob- 
tained the denomination of an hotifst fellow t which 
•title he continued %o enjoy as lonfir as he had money 
to payt or indeed much longer, while he had credit to 
^core for his reckoning. 

Qamng this last part of his progress, he married 
a poor girl, whpm her father, from a inistaken idea 
of his fortune, forped to sacnfi<:e herself to his wish- 
0^ After a very short space, he gprew too indiiffr 
jnent about her to use h(pr ill, and broke her heart 
vrtth the best-natured neglect in tbe wodd. Of two 
children ^hom he had by her, one died at nurse soon 
after the death of its mother ; the elde^, a boy of 
f ptrit like his fsither, after twice running away from 
achool, was at last sent aboard a Gum^tf-m^, and wat 
Iwocked on the head by a sailor, in a q[«arrel abpis^ 
# XijBgfo wench, on the coast of Aftica* 



Gaierosity, however, was a part of his charactei*, 
<which he never forfeited. Beside lending money 
genteelly to many worthless companions, and bccom- 
sng surety for every man who asked him, he did jonrr 
truly charitable actions to very deserving objects. 
These were told to his iionoar ; and people who had 
met with refusals from m^re considerate men, spoke 
•of such actions as the genuine test of feeUog and hu- 
manity. They misinterpreted scripture for tndul» 
gence to his errors on account of kis charity , znA 
•extoHed thie goodness of his keart in every company 
K^here ke was mentioned. E^en while his mothfr, 
4uring her last illness, was obliged to accept of money 
from ker physician^ because she couid not obtaiis 
payment of her jointure, and while, after her decease» 
his two sisters were dunning him every day, witliout 
effect, for the small annuity left them by their fa- 
ther, he was called a good-heurud man by three- 
fourths of his acquaintance ; and n^hen, after having 
pawned their clothes, rather than distress him, those 
sisters coromeaced a law-suit to force him to do them 
justice, the same impartial judges proaounced them 
iard'heiorUd and unnatmrali nay, the story is stiU 
jtold to their prejudice, though they now prevent 
their brother from starving, out of the profits of 
a little shop which they were then ol^ged to set up 
for their supports 

The abuse of the terms used by my friend, ia re> 
gard to the character of this unfortunate man, would 
he sufficiently striking &om the relation I have gireo, 
without the necessity of my offering any comment 
on it. Yet the misapplication of them is a tkou^nd 
cimes repeated by people who have known and fek 
instances, equally glanng, of such injustice. It may 
^eem invidious to lessen the praises cf any praise- 
jwortliy quality ; but it is essential to the interests of 
yirtuci that inifmiiiUfy should not be allowed to a»» 
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sume the title of good-natttret nor profmion to usurp 
the honours of generathy. 

The effect of such mit^pkced and ill-founded in« 
dulgence is hurtful in a double degree. It eneour^ 
ages the evil which It forbears^ to censure, and dis- 
courages the good qualities whiish are found in men- 
of decent and sober characters. If we look into the 
private histories of unfortunate families, we shall find 
most of their calamities to have proceeded from a 
neglect of the useful duties of sobriety^ oecoBomy,. 
and attention to domestic eoncems, which, thougb 
they shine not in the eye of the world, nay, are often 
subject to its obloquy, are yet the surest guardians 
of virtue, of honour^ and of independence. 

Be just before you are generous f h a good old pro- 
verb, which the profligate hero of a. much-admiredl 
comedy is made to ridicule, in » well-turned, and 
even a sentfmental periods But whafi right have 
those squanderers of their own and other men's for- 
tunes to assume the merit of generosky ? Is parting 
with that money, whicli they value so little, generosp- 
ty ? Let them restrain their dissipation, their riot, 
their debauchery, when they are told that these bring 
ruin on the persons and families of the honest ana 
the industrious; let them sacrifice one pleasure to 
humanity, and then tell us of their j^nfr^x/i^ and their 
fieltng* A transient instance, iu which the prodigal 
Klicved want with his purse, or the thoughtless de- 
bauchee promoted merit by his interest, no more de-* 
serves the appellation of generosity, than the rashness 
of a druhkardj is entitled to the praises of valpur, or 
the freaks ,of a madman to the kureb of genius. 

In the chanlcter of a man, considered as a being 
of any respect at all, we immediately see a relation- 
to hie. friends, his neighbours^ and his country. Hi» 
duties only confer tt&dignkyf and, jwhat may notbe^ 
so easily allowed, but is equally true, can bestow 
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ml pktuure. t knoir not stn animal more xnai^* 
fkant, or less happy, than a man without any ties of 
affection^ or any exercise of duty. He must be very 
forlorn, or very despicable, indeed, to whom it ia 
possible to apply the phrase used by my friend^ in 
eharacterizing the person whose story I have rdated 
above, and to say^ that he is no oru^s enemy hui He 
9wn* 
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NoH stuh estfutcbra ess* fumate ; Juhiu ntntw» 

HOR. 

NATtRE is fot* ever before us. We can, as often » 
we please, contemplate the variety of her productioaa^ 
and feel the power of her beauty* We may feaitoiit 
imaginations with the verdure of waving groves, the 
diversified colours of an evenin? sky, or the windingt 
of a limpid river. We may awell with raptove 'Oa- 
those more sublime exhibitions of nature, the raginff 
tempest, the billowy deep, or the stupendous precu 
pice, that lift the soul with delightful amazement* 
and seem almost to suspend her exertions. These 
beautiful and vast appearances are to capable of a& 
fording pleasure, that they become £ivourite sub* 
jects with the poet and the painter ; they chwrm us 
m description, or they glow upon canvas* Indeed 
the imitations of eminent artists have been held on 
an equal footing, inreeard to the pkatare ^ef 
yickl^ with the works of Nature herself^ and haw 
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sometimes been deemed •nperior. This subject de- 
serves atteation ; bow it happens, that the descr^ 
tions of the poet, and the imitations of the painter^ 
seem to communicate more delight than the thiag» 
they describe or imitate. 

In estimating the respective merits of natmre and 
of art I it will readily be admitted, that the prefe- 
rence, in every single object, w due to the former. 
Take the simplest blossom that blows, observe its 
tints or its structure, and you will own them unrival- 
led. What pencil, how animated soever, can equal 
tbe glories of the sky at sun-set ? or can the repre- 
sentations of moon-light, even by Homer, Miltoo^ 
and Shakspeare, be more exquisitely finished thaa 
the real scenery of a moon-lighc night ? 

If the poet and painter are capable of yielding su- 
perior pleasure, in their exhibit ions, to what we re^ 
ceive from the works of theit great original, it is In 
the manner of grouping their objects, and by their 
skill in arrangement. In particular, they give ira- 
common delight, by attending not merely to unity of 
desigp, but to unity, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, in the feelings they would excite. Ja the 
works of Nature, unless she has been ornamented 
and reformed by the taste of an ingenious improver, 
intentions of this sort are very seldom apparent. 
Objects that are gay, melancholy, solemn, trauquil, 
impetuous, aAd fantastic, are thrown together, with- 
out any regard to the influences of arrangement , or 
to the consistency of their effects on the mind. Tbe 
elegant artist, on the contrary, thougli his works be 
adorned with unbounded variety^ suggests only 
those objects that excite similar or kindred emotions, 
and excludes every, thing of an opposite, or even of 
a different tendency. It the 9Cene he describes be 
solemn, no lively nor fantastic image can have ad- 
mission : but if, in a sprightly mood, he displaya 
VOL. xxxr. M 
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tfcleneft of festivity, every pensive and gloomy thought 

is debarred. Thus the figures he deh'neates have 

one undivided direction ; they make or.e great and 

entire impression. 

To illustrate this remark, let us observe the con* 

duct of Milton in his two celebrated poems, Mlegro^ 

and // Fensgreio. 

In the AiiegrOf meaning to excite a cheerful mood, 

he suggests a variety of objects ; for variety, by 
giving considerable exercise to the mind, and by not 
suffering k to rest Icmg on the same appearance, oc« 
casions brisk and exhilarating emotions; Accord- 
ingly, the poet shews us, at one glance, and, as it 
were, with a single dash of his pen, 

Rttsset lawns, and fallows grey. 
Where (he nibbling flocks do stray, 
Mouittaios, Oft whose barFcn breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest ; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow btooks and 1 ivers wide. 

The objects themselves are cheerfut; for, besides 
having brooks, meadows, and flowers, we have the 
\¥histling plowman, the singing milk-maidy the 
mower yirhetting his scythe, and the shepherd piping 
beneath a shade. These images, so numetx>us, sd va- 
rious, and so cheerful, are animated by lively con- 
trasts : we have the mounfains opposed to the mea- 
dowsi * Shallow brooks and rivers wide/ Add to 
this, that the charms of the landscape are lightened 
by the bloom of a smiling season ; and that the light 
poured upon the whole is the delightful radiance of 
a sun^mer morning; 

Right against the eastern gat^. 
Where the great Sun begins his state, 
Rob*d in ftimes of arober light. 
The clouds nr thousand liv'nes dight. 
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Every imaffeis lively; etcry thing different is with- 
held : all the emotions the poet excites are of one 
character and eoniflexion. 

Let us nowplHerve the conduct of his // Penterof* 
This ]K>emi^, in every respect* an exact counter- 
part to the former. And the intention of the poet 
heing to promote a serious and s(^emn . nKK>d» he 
removes every thing lively ; * Hence, vain deluding 
'joys!' He quits society; he chuses silence^ and 
opportunities for deep reflection; < Some still re»- 
* moved place will fit.' The objects he presents 
are few* In the quotation, beginning with 'Russet 
'< lawns/ there are are eight leading images : in the 
following, of equal length, there is only ooe. 

To behold the wandering moon. 
Riding ncMT her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Throagh the heaT*n*s wide pathless way ; 
And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

The sounds that can be, in any respect, agreeable 
.to him, must correspond with his present humour^ 
not the song of the milk*maid, but that of the night- 
ingale; not the whistling plowman, but the sound 
ox the curfeu. His images succeed one anothet 
slowly, without any rapid or abrupt transitions, 
wthout any enlivening contrasts ; and he will have 
no other light for his landscape than that of the 
moon : or, if he cannot enjey the scene without 
doors, he will have no other light within than that 
of dying embers, or of a solitary lamp at midnight* 
The times and the place he chuses n>r his retreat^ 
arc perfectly suited to his employment \ for he is ci^^ 
^ged in deep meditation, and in considering 

What worlds, or what vast regions hol^ 
Xh' immortal mind. 
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Every image \b solemn 5 every tkiag different is with- 
lield : here, a6 before^ all the emotions the poet ex- 
cites are of one character and complexion. It la 
4>wing, in a great measure, to this attention in the 
writer, to preserve unity and consistency of aenti- 
inentt that, notwithstanding considerable imperfec- 
tions in the language and versificationi jilligro and 
/// Peuterato have «o many admirers. 

The skill of the poet and painter, in forming their 
/Works so OS to eiLcite kindred and united emotions^ 
Reserves the greater attention, that persons of true 
taste are not so much affected, even in eoatemplating 
the beauties of nature, with the m^e perception ot 
external objects, as with the general influences of 
their union and correspondence. It is not that par- 
jticular tree, or that cavern, or that cascade, which 
affords them all their enjoyment ; they derive their 
chief pleasure: from the united effect of the tree, the 
cavern, and d»e cascade. A person of sensibility wifl 
be less able, perhaps, than another, to give an exact 
jiccount of the different parts of an exquisite land- 
scape, of its length, width, and the number of ob* 
jectsit contains. Yet the general effect posseases 
\nxi altogether, and produces in his mind very un- 
common sensations^ The xmpulsa, however, is teiv- 
der, and cannot be described. Indeed, it is tlie 
power of producing these sensations that gives the 
itamp of genuine excellence, in particular, to the 
works of the poet. Verses may be polished, and 
may glow with excellent imagery ; but unless, like 
the poems -of P?rnel, or the Cesser poems of Miltcnit 
they please by their enchanting inQuence on the 
))eart, and, by exciting feelings that are consistent* 
pr of a similar tendency, they are never truly delights 
ful. Horace, I think, expresses this sentiment, wnen 
he says, in the words of my motto. 
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and in attendon to this circumstance it so. import- 
ant, that, along with some other exertions, it cnablet 
the poet and paintfr, at least* to rival the works of 



natune. 
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To the AuTHOK of the Mirkok, 

Sir, 
Some time ago I troubled you with a letter, giving 
an account of a particular sort of grievance telt by 
the families of men of small fortunes, from. their ac» 
-quaintance with those of great ones. I am cn»> 
bc^dened, by the favourable reception of my first 
letter, to write you a second upon the same subject. 

You will remember, Sir, my account of a visit 
vhich my daughters paid to a great lady in our 
Dcighboisrhood, and ot the effects which that visit 
bad upon them. I was beginning to hope that time» 
and the sobriety of manntrs which home exhibited, 
would restore them to their former situation, when, 
unfortunately, a circumstance happened, still more 

fiital to me than their expedition to ^. This, 

Sitf was the honour of a visit from the great lady in 
return. 

I was just retuminflr from the superintendence of 
my plows in a field f have lately inclosed, when I 

■•3 
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was tnctt on the frccn before mj door, by a i^entle- 
man (for such I took him to be) moanted upon a 
y«ry handiome geldiog, who a^ked me* by the afe" 
pellatioa ofidiUgsi friendf if this was not Mr. ffmMr 
fpun*%\ andi in the same breath» whether the kdien 
were at home ? I told him, my name was Hom^wh 
the house was mine, and my wife and daughters were^ 
I believed, within. Upon this, the young man, pul- 
ling off his hat, and begging my pardon for calling 
me honest 9 said, he was dispatched by Lady » 

with her compliments to Mrs. and Misses Homespun^ 
and that, if convenient, she intended herself the Jio- 

nour of dining with them, on her return from B 

park (the seat of another great and rich lady in our 
neighbourhood) • 

I conlesa, Mr. Mirror, X wa« struck aomewbat 
of an heap with the message; and it would not, 
in aH probability, have received an immediate an- 
awer, had it not been overheard by ray eldest daogli* 
ter, who had come to the window on the appeafanoe 
of a stranger. * Mr. PapHkf^* aaid the iauncdiately, 
^ 1 rejoice to aec you ; 1 hope your Lady and ^ the 

* family are well.' * Very much at your service, 
^ Ma'am.' he replied^ with a low bow ; < my Lady 

< sent me before, with the ofier of her best compli- 
' ments, and that, if convenient' — ^and ao forth, re- 
peating hie words to me. ^ She •docs «a infinite 
' honour/ said my youne Madam • ** kt her Lady- 
^ ahip know how happy her visit wffl make us ^ but 
' in the mean time, Mr. PapUloii give your horse to 

< one of theaervai^ta, and come in andMve a glaaa of 

* something after your ride/ * I am afraid/ answer- 
ed he (mdSng out his right«h»nd watch, fer, would 
you beueve it, Sir ? the fellow had one in each feb), 

* I shall hardly have time to meet my Lady at the 
' ^ace she i^pointed me.^ On a aeeond invitatioD, 
however, he dismounted, nod went into the house, 
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kaWflg I113 hone to the care of the arvimis ; but the 
tf «r«MM^) as my dauflrhter very well knew, were all 
in Che iidds at work ; «o !» who have a liking for 
a good horse, and cannot bear to see him neglected/ 
had the honour of putting Mr. PapiUcf% in the 
otable Hiyeelf. 

After about an hour's stay> for the gentleman 
•eemedv to forget his hurry within doors, Mr. PafU* 
hi departed. My daughters, I nean the two polite 
oaes, observed how handsome he was $ and added 
another observation, that it was only to particular 
iriends my Lady sent messages by him, who was her 
own body servant, and not accustomed to auch of- 
fices. My wife seemed highly pleased with this last 
s«mark : I was about to be angry ; but on such oc- 
casions it is not my way to say much ; I generally 
ahiiig up my shoulders in silence ; yet, as I said be- 
forCf Mr. Minaoay I would not have you think me 
he^-pecked. 

By this time, every domestic about my house, male 
and iemaky were called from their several eniploy- 
ifseats to assist ia the preparations for her Lady- 
ahip^s veceptioa. It would tire you to emimerate 
the various shifts that were made, by purchasing, 
bonowiaff, ioc» to furnish out a dinner suitable to 
the occasion. My little grey poney, which I keep 
for sending to ararket, broke his wind in the cause, 
and has neiver been good for any thing since. 

Nor was there less ado in making outselvts and 
our aMendants fit to appear before such company. 
The fomalc pan of the family managed the matter 
pMtty easily ; women, I observe, having a natural 
taleat that way. My wifo took upon hcrsdf the 
charge of apparelling me for the occasion. A 
hiced suit, which I had wcmtu at my marriage, was 
got up for the porppse ; but the breeches bunt a 
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seam at the very first attempt of poUing tihem on, 
and the sleeves of the coat were also impracticable f 
lo she was forced to content herself with clothinc 
me in my Sunday's coat and breeche** ^^b the laced 
waistcoat of the above-mentioned suit* slit in the 
back, to set them off a little. My gardener, who 
has been accustomed, indeed, to serve in many capa* 
cities, had his head cropped, curled, and powdered, 
for the part of biUler ; one of the best-lookiiig pbw« 
boys had a yellow cape clapped to his Sunday's coat 
to make him pass tor a servant in livery; and we 
borrowed my son-in-law the parson's man for m 
third hand. 

All this was accomplished, though not without 
some tumult and diaonler, b^ore the arrival of the 
great lady. She gave us, indeed, more time for the 
purpose than we looked fbr, as it was near six o'clock 
before she arrived. But this was productive of n 
misfortune on the other hand ; the dinner my poor 
wife had bustled, sweated, and scolded for, vras so 
over-boiled, over-stewed, and over-roasted, that it 
needed the appetite of so late an hour to make it go 
isell down even with me, who am not very nice m 
these matters : luckily her Ladyship, as I am toM» 
never eats much, for fear of spoiiinflr her shuiCt now 
that small waists have come into fodiion again* 

The dinner, however, though spoiled in the cook* 
ing, was not thrown away, as her Ladyship's tram 
made shift to eat the greatest part of it. When I 
say her /nmi, I do not mean her servants only, of 
which there were half a dozen in livery, besides the 
illustrious Mr. Pafiihaf and her Ladyi^ip's maid, 
gentlewoman I should say, who had a table to them- 
selves. Her parlour attendants were equally nune* 
rous, consisting of two ladies and six |[[entlemen, who 
had accompanied her X^idyship in this exconion, and 
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UBy and bringing their servants to do the same^ 
though we had never seen or heard of them before. 

Daring the progress of this entertainment, there 
were several little embarrassments which might ap- 
pear ridkolotts in description, but were matters of 
aerioua distress to us* Soup was spilled, dishes 
overturned, and glasses broken, by the awkward- 
sess of our attendants ; and things were not a bit 
nended by my wife's solicitude (who, to do her 
justice, had all her eyes about her) to correct them. 

Frosn the time of her Ladyship's arrival, it waf 
impossible that dinner could be over before it was 
^rk ; this, with the consideration of the bad road 
she had to pass through in her way to the next 
kouseshe meant to visit, produced an mvitation from 
mj wife and daughters to pass the night with us $ 
which, after a few words of apology for the trouble 
the gave us, and a few more of the honour we re- 
cevtedf was agreed to. This gave rise to a new 
9oene of preparation, rather more difficult than that 
be&re dmner. My wife and I were dislodged from 
•ar own apartment, to make room for our not4e 
guest. Our four daughters were crammed in by us, 
Mid dept on the floor, that their rooms might be 
]^ for the two ladies and four of the gentlemen who 
wcne entitled to the greatest deme of respect ; for 
tlie remaining two, we found beds at my son-in-law's. 
My two eldest daughters had, indeed, little time to 
sleep, being dosetted the greatest part of the night 
with their right konouralde visitor. My offices were 
turned topsy-turvy for the accommodation of the 
servants of my guests, and my own horses turned into 
the fields, that thrirs might occupy my stable. 

AH these are hardships of their kind, Mr. Mir> 
ROR, which the honour that accompanies them seeme 
^o me not luUy <to compensate ; but these are di^ht 
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grievance$» In compariaon with what I have to 
plain of as the effects of this visit. The malady of 
my two eldest daughters ts not only returned with 
increased violence upon them, but has now communi* 
cated itself to every other branch of my family. My 
Vfifcf formerly a decent discreet woman« who liked 
her own way, indeed, but was a notable maiagery 
DOW talks of this and that piece of ezpence as neoes- 
aary to the rank of a gentlewoman, and has ktdyr 
4ropp6d some broad hints, that a winter in town ia 
necessary to th« accomplishment of one. My two 
vounger da;ughters have got the ieoiit that {ortotrly 
belonged to their elder sisters, to each of whom^ 
unfortunately^ the great lady presented a set of fea* 
thers, for which new heads were essentially requisite* 

The inside of all of them has undergone a very 
(tfiking metamorphosis, from this one night's in- 
struction of their visitor. There is, it setait» « 
fashion in morality , as well as in dress $ md iJtut pre* 
sent mode is not quite so strait-lac'daathe stays are. 
My two fine ladies talked, a few mornings ago, of 

auch a gentleman's ^onnecium with Miss C f and 

auch another's arnm^^smmi with Lady ,G , with 

?11 the ease in the world : yet these words I find^ 
being interpreted, mean nothing less ihzxi fanucatim^ 
and aduikry. I sometimes remonstrate warmly^ 
especially when I have my son-in4aw to back m^ 
against these new-fangled freedoms; but another 
doctrine they have learned is, that ^ father and a/ar« 
JSP may preach a» they please, but are to be f<^lowed 
only accordioff to the inclination of their audience* 
Indeed I could not help observing, that my JLadr 
' ' ■ ■ r- never mentioned her absent Lord (who, I 
understand^ is seldom of her parties)* except sooie-^ 
tunes to let us know how much ahe^ diffinred in opi« 
yion from him. 

This.cont^ippjt pf authpricy, and affectatiosi of 
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fashion^ has gone a step lower in my household. My 
gardener has tied his hair behind) and stolen my flour 
to powder kf ever since he saw Mr. PapUloi ; and 
yestecday he gave me wamin? that he snould leave 
me XitSLt term, if I did not take him into the house, 
and provide another hand for the work in the garden. 
I found a great hoyden, who washes my daughters 
linensy sitting, the other afternoon, dressed in one of 
their cast fly-caps, entertaining this* same oaf of a gar^ 
dener, and the wive» ef two of ray farm-servants, 
with tea, forsooth; and when I quarrelled with her for 
k, she replied, that Mrs. Dimmsiff my Lady 's 

gentlewoman, told her all the maids at had 

tea^ and saw company of an afternoon. 

But I am resolved on a reformation, Mr. Mirror, 
amd shall let my wife and daughters know, that I 
wtA\ be master of my own house and my own ex^ 
pences, and wifi neither be made a fool or a beggar^ 
though it were after the manner of the crreatest hord 
in Christendom. Yet I confess I am always for try- 
ing gentle methods first, i beg, therefore, that 
you will insert this in your next paper, and add to 
It some exhortations of yow own to prevail on them, 
tf possible, to give over a behaviour, which I think, 
under favovry is rather improper even in great folks r 
but is certainly ruinotts to little ones* 

lam, &c. 

John Homespun* 

Mr. Homiespun'^s relation, too valuable to be 
shortened, leaves me not room at present for any ob- 
servations. But I have seen the change of manner&^ 
among some of my countrywomen, for several years^ 
past, with the most sensible regret ; and I intend 
soon to devote a paper to » serious remonstrance 
with them on the subjject* 
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Not H IN a can give a traer picture of At manners of 
any particular age* or point out more strongly thos« 
circumsunces which distinguish it from others^ thas 
the change that takes place Jn the rules established 
as to the external conduct of men in society^ or ii» 
what may be called the system of politeness. 

It were absurd to say> that, from a man's external 
conduct^ we are always to judge of the feelings of 
his mind $ but, certainly, when there are rules laid 
down for menu's external behaviour to one another^ 
we may coneludcy that there are some general feel- 
ings prevalent among the people which dictate those 
nuesy and make a deviation from them to be coosi« 
dered as improper. When at any time, therefore* 
an alteration in these general rules takes place, it is 
rcasonaUe to suppose that the change has been pro. 
duced by some alteration in the feeungs, and in ikc 
ideas of propriety and impropriety of the people. 

Whoever considers the rules of external behaviour 
estabhshed about a century ago, must be convinced, 
that much less attention was then paid by men of 
high rank to the feelings of those beneath them» 
than in the present age. In that sera, a man used 
to measure out his complaisance to others according 
to-the degree of rank in which they stood, compared 
with his own. A Peer had a certain manner of ad* 
dress and salutation to a Peer of equal rank, a dif* 
ferent one to a Peer of aa xaferior order»> and, to a 
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eommoner, the mode of address was- dtvemied ac« 
cordmg to the antiquky of hi« family ,. or the extent 
of his possessions ^ so that a stranger, who happened 
t6 be present at the levee of a great man, could, with 
tofera{»le certainty, by ex am in mg his features, or at- 
tindtngf to the lowncss of his bow, judge of the dif^ 
ferent degrees of dignity among, his visitors. 

Were it the purpose of the present paper, this 
might be traced back to a very remote period* By 
the Earl of Nortbnmherland** hotuthold booky begun ia 
the year 1512, it appears, that my Lord^s hoard^mdi. 
that is to say, the end of the table where he and hi* 
principal guests were seated, was served with a dif* 
lerent and more delicate sort of viands, than those 
ftliotted to the lower end. * // u thought goody says' 
that curious record, * that no fluvers be brought at n6 
< titiK htn dnfy in Chrhtmasj and principal feastsy and 
* my Lord to he served therewith^ and his board-endf 
'- iMd no 0/i&^.'— The line of distinction was marked 
lyy a large Saltc^ar, placed in the middle of the 
table, i^ove which, at my Lor^s board-endy sat the 
dftftingaished guests, and below it those of an inferior 
elass. 

In this cotrntry, and in a period nearer our ow» 
tinaes, we have heard of a Highland chieftmn, wh«< 
died not half a century ago, remaHtable for his 
ko^p^ah'ty, and for having his table constantly 
croti'ded with a nmi^jer of guests ; possessing a 
high idea of the dignity of his family, and warmly 
attached to ancient manners, he was in use very nice- 
ly to discriminate, |yy his behaviour to them, the 
irai^ of the different persons he entertamcd. The 
head of the tsrble was occupied by himself, and the 
rest of the company sat nearer or more remote fvom 
httti accordinjp to their respective ranks. All, in- 
deed^ were e&wed to partake of the sameyW; but 
when the liquor was producedj which w«s> at that 
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ttmcs tLikd petbaps still bf iii some pwttf of Scotland, 
accounted the principal pari of a fcadit 81 dlfrercnt 
sort of beverage was assigned to the guests^ accord- 
ing to their different dignitieaw 'The ekieftain him* 
•elf» and his family » or near relatipna, drank wine of 
the best kind ; to persons pext in degree, was allot- 
ted wine of an inferior sort ^ and to guests Of a still 
lower rank, were allowed only those liquors which 
were the natural produce of the eottotry. This dis- 
tinction was agreeable to the rules of politeness al 
that time established s the entertainer did not feel 
any thing disagpreeable in making it ; nor did any of 
the entertained think themselves eptiUcd lo take .this 
treatment amiii* 

It must be admitted, that a behaviour of tliis aof< 
would not be .consonant to the rules of politeiictt 
established in the present age. A man of good 
breeding now considers the same degree of attention 
to be due to every man in the raok of a gentleman j 
be , his fortune, or the antiquity of bis faoiily, what 
it may ; nay, a man of real politeness wili feel it ra- 
tkcK' more incumbent on him to be attentive wai 
complaisant to his inferiors in thcK respects, than im 
his equals. The idea which in modern timet ia en* 
teriained of politeness, points out such a eondoct. 
It is founded on this, that m man of a cultivalcd 
miqd is taught to feel a greater degree of pleasure io 
attending to the ease and haj^iness of people with 
whom he mixes in society, than in studying his own. 
On this account he gives up wliat would be affreeable 
^o his owa taste, because he finds more satisfiMJtioii 
in humouring the taste of otbert. Thua a jpentk- 
man now-a*days takes the lowest place at hia owft 
table ; andy if thens be any delicacy there, it is set 
apart for his guests. The entertainer finds a mucbf 
mor^ sensible pleasure in bestowing it o& tbciB» thaa 
in. taking it.t« huApclL 
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From the same cadsei If a gentletnalh b^ In com* 
pany with another, xiot so opulent as himself, of 
nowever worthy, not possessed of the same degpr^e of 
those adventitious honours which are held in esteem 
by the woridt politeness will teach the ' former t« 

Say peculiar attention and observation to the latter, 
fen, even of the higheft minds, when xktj are first 
introduced into comp^oy with their stipeilors in rank 
or fortune, are apt to feel a certaiti degree of awk* 
wardness and uneasiness -whidi it requires sometime 
and habit to wear ioff. A irian of fortune oi of rank* 
if possessed of a Sensible mind and real politeness^ 
vmk §odt and be at partitijilar pains to remove this. 
Hence he will be led to be rather more attentive to 
those who, in the eyes of the multitude, ate reckon- 
ed his inferiors, than to others who are more u^oa 
9 footing with him. 

It is not proposed, in this paper, to inquire what 
are the causes of the difRerence of men's ideas* as to 
the rules of politeness in this and the former age. 
It is sufficient to observe, and the reflection is a very 
pleasant one, that the mo<lern rules of good-breeding 
xnuft give us a higher id^a of the humanitv and re^ 
finement of this age than of the former ; and, though 
the mode of behaviour above mentioned may not ba 
universally observed in pi^ctice, yet it is hoped it 
will not be disputed, that it is consonant to the rules 
which are now pretty generally established. 

It ought, however, to be observed, that when wt 
speak, even at this day, of good breeding* of poKtc* 
ness, of complaisance, these expressions are always 
confined to our behaviour towards those who are 
consid<$red to be in the rank of gentlemen ; but no 
system pf politeness or of Complaisance Is establish- 
nd, at Icaft in this country, for our behaviour to 
^hps^ of a lower ilation. The rules of good-bree4« 



lag do not extend to them ; mnd kc may be es- 
teemed the best-bred m«n in the world who ua 
irery brute to his servants and dependents. 

This I cannot help considering as a matter of re* 
gret, and it were to be wished that the sanae ha* 
tnanity and refinement^ which recommends an equal 
attention to all in the rank of gentlemen » would ex- 
tend some degree of that attention to those who 
are in stations below them. 

It will require but little observation to be satia* 
^d« that all men, in whatever situation^ are ca« 
4owed with the fame feelings (though education or 
example may give them a different modification) | 
and that one in the lowest rank of life may be sen- 
sible of a piece of insolence, or an affront, as well as 
f>ne in the highest. Nay, it ought to be considered* 
that the greater the disproportion of rank, the af« 
liront will be the more sensibly felt ; the greater the 
(distance from which it comesi and the more unabl« 
the person affronted to revenge it, by so much the 
heavier will it falU 

It is not meant, that in our transactions with mea 
c^ a very low station, and who, from their circum* 
stances, and the wants of society, must be employed 
in servile labour, we are to behave in all respects, aa 
to those who are in the rank of gentlemen. The 
thing is impossible, and such men do not expect it* 
But in all our intercourse with them, we oiurht to 
consider t4iat they are men possessed of like mlings 
with ourselves, which nature has given them, and 
which no situation can or ought to eradicate. When 
we employ them in the labour of life, it ought to 
be our study to demand that labour in the manoer 
easiest to them : and we should never forget that 
gentleness is part of the wagit we owe them for 
their service. 

Yet how many men^ in other respects of the best 
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and mgtt respectable ebaiiicten, are, from {nadTcr- 
tency^or the force of habit, deaf to those consider- 
ations ! and, indeed, the thing has been so little at- 
tended to, that in this, which has been called a polite 
fLgCf complaisance to servants and dependents is not, 
as 1 have already obserred, at least m this country, 
considered as making any part of politeness. 

But there is another set of persons still more op- 
posed to be treated roughly than even domestic ser- 
vants, and these are, the watieri at inns and taverns* 
Between a master and servant a certain connection 
subsists, which prevents the former from using the 
latter very ilL The servant, if he. is good for any 
thing, naturally forms an attachment to his master, 
and to his interest, which produces a mutual inter- 
course of kindness between them. But no con- 
section of this sort can be formed with the tempo- 
rary attendants above mentioned. Hence the mon- 
strous abuse which such persons frequently suffer } 
^verv traveller, and every man who enters a tavern* 
thinks he is entitled to vent his own ill-humour upon 
them, and volUes of curses are too often the only 
language they meet with. 

Having mentioned the waiters in inns and tavem#, 
I cannot avoid taking particular notice of the treat- 
ment to which those of the female sex, who are. 
employed in places of that sort, are often exposed. 
Their situation is, indeed, peculiarly unfortunate. If 
a girl in an inn happen to be handsome, and a parcel 
ot young thoughUess feUows cast their eyes upon 
her, she is immediately made the subject of taunt 
and merriment { coarse and indecent jokes are often 
uttered in her hearing, and conversatioq shocking to 
modest ears is frequentlv addressed to her. The 
|K>or girl, all the while, is at a loss how to behave ; 
if she venture on a spirited answer, the probable 
fonsequence wiU be, to raise the mirth of the fa*^ 

»3 



cetioiu company^ and to expose her to ft rqtctkioD 
of insults. Ify guided by the feelings of modesty, 
she avoid the presence of the impertioent guests^ 
she is complained of for negleoting her duty ; she 
loses the little perquisite which* otherwise, she wpuld 
be entitled to } perhaps disobhges her nustress, and 
loses her plac<:. Whoever attends but for 9 moment 
to the case of a poor girl so situated* i£ he be not 
lost to aU sense of virtue, must feel his he^rt relent 
at the cruelty of taking advantage of ^uch a situ- 
ation. But the misfortune is, that we seldom attend 
to such cases at all ; we sometimes think of the fa- 
tigues and sutferings incident tp the bodies of our 
inferiors ; but we scarcely ever allow any sense of 
pain to their mind^* 

Among the French^ whooi we mimic in much 
faf/e politeness, without learning from them, as wc 
might d«), much of the trutf thcobservancesof good* 
breeding are not confined merely to gentlemen, but 
extend to perspos of the lowest ranks. Thus a 
Frtncbman hardlj ever addresses any man, however 
mean his condition, without calling him Moi^eur, 
and the poorest woman in a country village is ad- 
dressed by the appellation of fifadame* The ac- 
costing, ui this pumner, people of sp very Iowa 
rank, m the same terms with those so much their 
auperiors, may perhaps appear extravagant ; but the 
practice shews how much that refined and elegant 
people ^re attentive to the feelings of the meanest, 
when they have extended the ruks and ceremonifJ 
of politeness even to them. 

S 
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?i^/ is a ihd nfiwmmfifi thquena 

Jnjtkj imKibffrief^ 'wbicbjjwnus all cimiforous sarnwK 

A Tis&Y amiable ^od mach n»pcc(e<l (riead of mi04« 
whose real name I shall cpnceal under that oC- 
M^Miwortb, had lately ' the mufortHoe of losing a 
wUe» who was not only peculiarly beautiful, but 
whose soul was the mansion of every virtue, and of 
every elegant accomplishment. She was sudden^ 
€ut off in the flower of her age, after having live4 
twelve yearfi with the best an4 most affectionate of 
husbands. A perfect similarity of temper and dif- 
positiony a kindred delicacy of taste and sentiment^ 
had linked their hearts together in early youth, and 
each succeeding year seemed but to add new strepgt|i 
to their affection. Though possessed of an affluent 
fortune, they preferred the tranquillity of the coun- 
try to all the gay pleasures of the capitaL In the 
cultivation of their estate, in cherishing the virtuous 
industry of its }nhabit|int9f in ornamenting a beau- 
tiful seat, in the society of one another, in the inno« 
cent prattle of their little .children, find in the com- 
pany of a fiew friends, Mr. Wmivwrib and bis JimuK^ 
found every wish gratified, and their happinejss com- 
plete. 

My readers will judge tben,what musthaye been Mr. 
JVaUwortb*s feelings, y^hen JnuRa was thus suddenly 
torn from him, in the very prime of her life, and in 
the midst of her felicity. I dr^ided the effects of 
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h upoa a ntfid of his nice and deGcate sensibility } 
and, receiving a letter from hb brother^ requesting 
me to come to them^ I hasted thither^ to endea- 
vour by my presence^ to assuage hjs grief* and pre« 
▼ent those fatal consequences of which 1 was so ap* 
prehensive. 

As I approached the houscy the sight of all the 
WtU-known scenes brought fresh into niy mind the 
remembrance of Amelia ; and I felt myself but ill 
qualified to act the part of a comforter. When mf 
carris^e stopt at the gate, I trembled, and would 
have given the world to go back. A heart-fek 
sorrow sat on the countenance of every servant ; and 
I walked into the house without a word being ut- 
tered. In the hall I was met by the old butler who 
has grown grey-headed in the family , and he has- 
tened tQ conduct me up stairs. As I walked up, I 
commanded firmness enough to say, ' Well, Wil« 
« Ham, hc»w is Mr. Went worth ? ' The old man, 
turning about with a look that pierced my heart, 

said, * Oh Sir, our excellent Lady ! * -— Here 

his grief overwhelmed him ; and it was w^ith difficulty 
he was able to open to me the door of the apartment. 

Mr. Wentworth ran and embraced me with the 
warmest affection ; and, after a few mpments, as- 
sumed a firmness, and even an ease, that surprised 
me. His brother « with a sister of Amelia'9, and 
some other friends that were in the room, appeared 
more overpowered thgn my friend himself, who, by 
the fortitude of his behaviour, seemed rather to mo- 
derate the grief of those around him, than to demand 
their compassion for himself. By his gentle and 
kind attentions, h& seemed anxious to relieve their 
sorrow ; and, by a sort of concerted tranquillity, 
strove to prevent their discovering any symptoms 
of the bitter anguish which preyed upon his mind. 
His ^untenance was pale, and his eyes betrayed 
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tbat his heart wat^ ill at q(8C $ but it waf tjn^t j^ent 
and taaf^c sprrow which ^qmaiAx^ our rev«reno^ 
jind our admiration, 

Ne^t nv>raipg. a^er breakfasts I chanced to talf^^ 
up a volume of Metastasio^ that lay amongst othe^ 
booljLS vipoa a table ; and, a9 1 was turning over th^ 
Icavesy a slip of paper, with aomethlng written on it^ 
propped uppn the floor. Mr. Wentwgrth picked ift 
up ; and as he looked at it, X saw the tears start fro^i 
his ejeSf andy fet(;hing a deep sigh, he uttered in ^ 
low and broken voice, * My poor jinuUa / ' — It w^ 
the translation of a favourite passage which fhe ha4 
been attempting, but had left unfinished* As 'if 
uneaay lest I had perceived his cmption, he carelessljf 
threw his arm over my shoulder, and reading aloi^^ 
|i few line^ of the page which 1 held open in my 
band, he went into some rea\arks on the po^ry qf 
that elegant author. Some time after, I observe^ 
him take up the book, and ^^^r^fully replacing tbf 
alip of paper where it ha4 been, put the volume y^ 
bis ppckct. 

Mr. Wentwortb prppoaed that we sboi^ walk 
out, and that be bi^i^elf w^uld act^mpauy us. Af 
we atcppe4 through the ha^ly pne of my friend'f 
youngest boys casie rupnipg up, and catching h^ 
Papa by the hap^, crie4 out with joy, that ' Mamc^^ 
< JRjover nuof rj^^rned,^ This was a spaniel wbp ha4 
beep the favQurit^ pf Amelis^ and ha^ followed her 
in all her walks ; but after her death, had been sent 
to th$ bouse of a villager, to b? out of t^e imme^i* 
ate jsight of the family. Having ^pn^how made. it| 
c^ape frpm thence,. the dog had that morning fpufid 
hl^ way home \ and» ^ .^on as he san^^ Mr. Went- 
worth, leaped iippn bnn with ^ excels of fondness* 
I saw my friend's lips and cheeks qtliver. T^ 
^|U:^d his little Frank in his arx^^s \ and, jfor a ^w. 
moments, hid his face in his neck. 
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As we traversed his delightful grrounds, many 
different scenes naturally recalled the rememhrance 
of Amelia. My. friend* indeed, in order to avoid 
some of her favourite w^lks, had conducted us an 
unusual road ; but what corner could be found that 
did not bear the traces of her hand ? Her elegant 
taste had marked the peculiar beauty of each dif- 
ferent scene, and had brought |t forth to view with 
such a happv delicacy of art, as to make It seen^ 
the work of nature aione» As w( crossed certaiii 
paths in the woods, and passed by some rustic buil- 
dings, I could sometimes discern an emotion in mj 
friend's countenance ; but he Instantly stifled It with 
A firmness and dignity that made me carefu) not to 
teem to obserye it. 

Towards ni^t, Mr. Wentworth havinr stoleii 
out of th$ room, his brother and I stepped out to 
m terrace behind the house. It was the dusk of 
evening, the air was mild and serene, and the moon 
was rising in dLher brij^htness from the doud of the 
east* Tb^ fineness of the ini^ht made us extend 
our walk, and we strayed into ahoUow valley, whose 
aides are covered vrith trees overhanging a brook 
that pours itself along over broken rooLS. We ap- 
proached a rustip grotto, placed In a sequestered 
Corner, under a half impending rock. My com- 
panion stopped . ^ This,* said he, * was one of Ame^ 

* Ua's walks, and that grotto was her &vourite eve« 

* ning retreat. The last night she ever walked out, 
' and the very evening she caught that fetal fever, 
< I was with my brother and her, while we sat and 
« read to each other tn that very ]^e.' While he 
8poke» we perceived a man steal out of the grotto, 
and, avoiding us, take his way by a path through % 
thicket of trees on the other side. • It is my brother,* 
siid young Wentworth ; < he hu h^en $ere in hif 
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* Amelta't favourite grove* indulgiiig that grief lie 
^ so carefully conceals from us/ 
, We returned to the house* and found Mn Went* 
worth with the rest of the company.. He forced 
on some conversation* and even afffeeted a degree of 
gentle pleasantry during the whole evening. 

Such* m short* ts the noble deportment of my 
friend* that, in place of' finding it necessary to tem- 
per and moderate his grief* I must avoid seeming to 
perceive it* and dare scarcely appear even to think 
of the heavy calamity which has befallen him. I too 
well know what he feels ; but the more I know this* 
the more does the dignity of his recoUeOrion and 
fortitude excite my admiration* and command my 
silent attention and respect* 

How very different is this dignified and reserved 
sorrow* from that weak and teaxmg grief wb«ch dis- 
gusts* by its sighs and tears* and clamorous la« 
mentations I How much does such noble fortitude 
of deportment call forth our regard and revecence ? 
How much is a character in other respects estimable^ 
degraded by a contrary demeanour? How much 
does the excessive, the imporcunate* and unmanly 
grief of CicirOf diminish the very high respect which 
we should otherwise entertain for the exalted chstr 
racter of that illustrious Roman I 

Writers on practical noorality have described and 
analyzed the passion of grief* and have pretended to 
prescribe remedies for restoring the mind to tran«^ 
quillity ; but* I believe* little benefit has htttt dc* 
rived n-om any thing they have adrised. To teU a 
person in griet, that time will relieve hfm^ is truly ap<» 
plying no retfiedy ; and to bid hifl» reflect how nuiny 
others then may be who are more wretched* is a 
Tery ineficacious one. The truth is* that the ex- 
cels of this, as well as of other paasims* muf t be pre* 
Tented rather thaa cui«dl It miiit be ^okvilfted by 
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which can arise only frotii in imjMfovtd ufid^rstaiid- 
mgf and an habkiiil intercoutse wkh refined so- 
diietf. These WiH not, indeed, exetoipt uft from the 
^ngU <yf sbrroWy but x^iJl ^nabk us to beat them 
with a noble grace and (>ropriety» and will render this 
liriFsekice of our friends (which is the only remedy) 
a T«ry effectual cur*. 

This is w^U ^pkiiied by a philosopher, wKo is 
no Ins elodu^t than he h profound. He juacly 
db^erves, that we ntfturaHy, on all occasions^ en* 
deavour to brfng doi^n our Own paflsions^ to that 
^tch which those ab6lit us can correspond wkh. 
We iFiew oui^^el-fes ih the light tn which #•€ think 
they view us, and seek to tfuk bur behaviour to 
itrhit we think their feeflings 6an go along i^th. 
With an intimate friend, acquainted with evety cir« 
cumstance of our situation, we can, in soihe mea^ 
lure, give way tb our grief, but are more ca)m thsth 
When by ourselves.. Before a common acquaintance, 
we assume a greater sedat^ness* Before a mix«d 
ifsd^mbly, we afiect a still tnore coniideraUe degree 
bf composure. Thus, by the company of oar 
intends at first, and afterwards by mingling whk 
society, we coAte to suit Our deportment to what 
. we think they will approve of ; we gradually abate 
Ike yioknce of our passion, and restore our mind to 
its wonted tranquillity. 
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Ciirrii adlnd9ii 

* And did you not blush for our countrymen V said 
Mr. UmphravilU to Colonel Plum, as the latter was 
describing the sack of an Indian city, and the plun« 
der of its miserable inhabitants, with the death of a 
Rajah who had gallantly defended it. 

* Not at ally Sir,' answered the Colonel Coolly 1 

* our countrymen did no more than their duty ; and 
' were we to decline performing it on such occa- 

* sions, we should be of little service to our country 
' in India/ 

. Mr. Umphra/oille made no answer to this de« 
fence ; but a silent indignation, which sat upon hit 
countenance, implied a stronger disapprobation of ity 
than the most laboured reply he could have offered* 

For the same reason which induced him to avoid 
any ^rther discussion of the subject, my friend en- 
deavoured to eive the conversation a different tunib 
He led the Colonel into a description of the country 
of India ; and, as that gentleman described, in very * 
lively colours, the beauty of its appearance, the 
number of its people, and the variety and richness 
jofitsproductions^Mr. UmpbravtUe listened to this 
part of his discourse with an uncommon degree of 
pleasure and attention. 

But, after the ColonePs departure (for this con- 
Ycrsation happened during one of my excursions 
to Mr* Umfkravslle'^f where Colonel Pium had 
been on a visit), the former part of the conver- 
sation recurred immediately to my friend's memory^ 
and produced the following reflections. 

yoL. xxx'v. Q 
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* I know not,* said he, ' a more mortifying proof 
of human weakness » than that power which si- 
tuation and habit acquire over principle and fcel« 
ing, even in men of the best natural dispositions* 

* The gentleman who has just left us, has derived 
from Nature a more than ordinary degree of good 

Nor does she seem to have been less liberal 



sense. 



to him hi the affections of the heart, than in the 
powers of the understanding. 

* Since his return to this country, Colonel Phm 
has acted the part of an affectionate and generous 
relation, of an attentive and useful friend : he hat 
been an indulgent landlord, a patron of the indus- 
trious, and a s\ipport to the indigent. In a word» 
he has provtd a worthy and useful member of so- 
ciety ,on whom fortune seems not to have misplaced 
her favours. 

* Yet, with all the excellent dispositions of which 
these are proofs,— placed as a soldfer of fortune io 
India; inflamed with the ambition of amassing 
wealth ; corrupted by the contagious example of 
others, governed by the same passion, and engaged 
in the same pursuit, Colonel Plum appears to have 
been little imder the influence either of justice or 
humanity ; he seems to have viewed the unhappy 
people of that country merely as the instruments, 
which, in one way or other, were to furnish him- 
seh' and his countrymen with that wealth they had 
gone so far in qu«st of. 

* If these circumstances could operate so strongly 
on such a man as Colonel Plum, we have little 
reason to wonder that they should have carried 
others of our countrymen to still more lamentable 
excesses ; that they should have tilled that unhappy 
country with scenes of miferv and oppression, of 
which the recital fills us with equal shame and 
indignation. Yet such examples as that of the 
Colonel should perhaps dispose u» in place of v:o« 
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^ lently declaiming agaijiBt the conduct of indl?idu« 

* als, to investigate the causes by which it is pro* 

* duced. 

* The conquests of a comnLercial people have al« 

* ways, I believe^ proved uncommonly destructive ; 
' and this might naturally have been expected of 

* those made by our countrymen in India, under the 
' direction of a mercantile society conducted by its 

* members in a distant country, in a climate fatal 
' to European con8titutions,which they visit only tor 

* the purpose of suddenly amassing riches, and from 

* which they are anxious to return as soon as that 

* purpose is accomplished. 

' How far such a company, whose original con- 

* Election with India was merely the prosecution of 

* their private commerce, should have ever been al« 
' lowed to assume, and should still continue to 

* possess, the unnatural character of sovereigns and 
' conquerors ; and to conduct the government of 

* a great empire ; is a point which may, perhaps,^ 

* merit the attention of the legislature, as much as 
■ many of the more minute inquiries in which they 
' have of late been engaged. 

* I have often thought how much our superior 
' knowledge in the art of government might enable 
^ us to change the condition of that unfortunate 

* country for the better. I have pleafed myself with 

* fondly picturing out the progress of such a plan ; 

* with fancying I saw the {oWowcn of Mahomet lay 

* aside their ferocity and ambition ; the {5eaceful 

* disciples of Brahma^ happy in the security of a 
' good government, and m the enjoyment of those 
' innocent and simple manners which mark the in- 

* fluence of a fruitful climate and a beneficent re- 
' ligioik. — But, alas!' continued Mr. Umpbraville^ 
with a sigh, < such reformations are more easily ef« 

* fected by me in my elbow-chair, than by those 

02 
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' who conduct the great and complicated machine 

* of government. 

• I wish* added he, * it may be only the con- 
^ tracted view of things natural to a retired old man» 
^ which leads me to fear that, in this country, the 

* period of such reformations is neaHy past | when I 

* observe that almost all men regulate their conduct, 
^ and form the minds Qf the rising generation, by 

* this maxim* 

^tutrenda fecunia primtm esty 
yhrtus post Nummos ; 

*' I cannot but qiprehend, from the prevalenee of aoi 
' mean and so corrupt a principle, the same national 

< corruption which the Ronum poet ascribes to it. 

* In the lower ranks, the desire of gain, as it u 
' the source of industry, may be held equally con- 

* ducive. to private happiness and public prosperity ; 

< but those who, by birth or education, are destined 
' for nobler pursuits, should be actuated by more 

< generous passions. If from luxury, and the love of 

< vain expence, they shall also give way to this desir^ 

* of wealth ; if it shall extingwsh the sentiments of 

* public virtue, and the passion for true gloij, na- 

* tural to that order of the state ; the spring of 
^ private and of national honour must have lost its 
^ force, and there will remaii\ nothing to withstand 
^ the general corruption of manners, and the puUic 
^ disorder and debility which are its inseparable 
^ attendants. If our country has not already reached 

* this point of degeneracy, she seems, at least, as far 
^ as a spectator of her manners can judge, to be 

* too fast approaching it.' 

Somewhat in this manner did Mr. Un^tr^nttte 
express himself. Living retired in the country 
conversing with few, and ignorant of the opinieni 
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of the many ; attach)ed to ideas o^ family f and not 
very fond of the mercantile interest ; disposed to 
give praise to former times, and not to think highly 
of the present ; in his apprehension of facts, he is 
often mistaken, and the conclusions he draws from 
those facts are often erroneous. In the present in- 
stance, the view which I have presented of his opi* 
nions, may throw further light upon his character ; it 
gives a striking picture both of the candour of his 
mind, and of the generosity of his sentiments. His 
opinions, though erroneous, may be useful ; they 
may remind those who, though endued* like Colo- 
nel Plum, with good dispositions, are in danger of 
being seduced by circumstances and situation, that 
our own interest or ambition is never to be pursued 
but in consistency with the sacred obligations of 
justice, humanity and benevolence ; and they may 
afford a very pleasing source of reflection to others, 
vho, in trying situations, have maintained their 
virtue and their character untainted* 

O 
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Conciltat animos comitas afaHtUtasque sermoniu 

Cic DB Off, 

Politeness, or the external show of humanity 
has beeil strongly recommended by some, and has 
been treated with excessive ridicule by others. It 
has sometimes been represented, very improperly, as 
constituting the sum of merit: and thus affecta- 
tion and grimace have been substituted in place of 
virtue* There are, on the other hand^ persons who 
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eovcr their own rudeness, and justify gross ni8ticily» 
by calling their conduct honest bluntness, and by 
defaming complacent manners^ as fawning or hy« 
pocritical. Shakspeare, in his King Ltar^ sketches 
this characterwith bis usual ability : 

This is soms fellow 
Who, having been pntisM for bluntness, doth aficft 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. He can't flatter ; he. 
An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth. 
An* they will take it so; if not, he*s plain. 

To extol polished external manners as constituting 
^e whole duty of man, or to declaim against them 
as utterly inconsistent with truths and the respect 
we owe to ourselves, are extremes equally to h% 
avoided. Let no one beliere that the shew of hu- 
inanity is c<|ual to the reality ; nor let any one^ 
firom the desire of pleasing, depart from the line of 
truth, or stoop to mean condescension. But to pre- 
aume favourably of all men ; to consider them as 
worthy of our regard, till we have evidence of the 
contrary ; to be inclined to render them services ; 
and to entertain confidence in their inclinations to 
follow a similar conduct ; constitute a temper, which 
every man, for his own peace> and for the peace of 
society 9 ought to improve and exhibit. Now» this 
is the temper es^ntia^ to poli^ied manners ; and the 
external show of civilities is a banner held forth, 
announcipg to all men, that we hold them in due 
respectj and arc disposed to oblige them. Besides, 
it will often occur, that we may liave the strongest 
conviction of worth in another person ; that we may 
be disposed, fK)m gratitude or esteem, to render 
him suitable services ; and yet may have no opportu<> 
m'ty of testifying, by those actions which are their 
genuine expressions, either that conviction, or that 
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dispositio!). Hence external courtesies and civilities 
are substituted, with great propriety, as signs and 
representatives of those actions which we are desi« 
Fous, and have not the power of performing. They 
are to be held as pledges of our esteem and af- 
fection. 

* But the man of pourtly manners often puts on 
^ a placid and fmiling semblance, while his heart 
^ rankles with malignant passions.'— -When this 19 
done with an intention to deceive or ensnare man* 
kind, the conduct is perfidious, and ought to be 
branded with infamy. In that case, the law of 
courtesy is ' more honoured in the breach, than in 
^ the observance. *But there may be another situation, 
when the shew of courtesy assumed, while the heart 
is still at ease, moved by disagreeable unkindly feel- 
ings, would be unjtistly censured. — From a feeble 
constitution of body, bad health, or some untoward 
accident or disappointment, you lose your wonted 
serenity. Influenced by your present humour, even 
to those who have np concern in the accident that 
iiath befallen you, and who would really be inclined 
to relieve you from your uneasiness, you become re- 
served and splenetic. You know the impropriety of 
^uch a demeanour, and endeavour to beget in your 
bosom a very different disposition. Your passions, 
however, are stubborn ; images of wrong and of 
disappointment have taken strong hold of your 
fancy ; and your present disagreeable and painful 
state of mina cannot easily be removed- Meanwhile 
however, you disguise the appearance ; you are 
careful to let no fretful expression be uttered, nor 
siny malignant thought lour in your aspect ; you 
perform external acts of civility, and assume the 
tones and the language of the most perfect compo- 
sure. You thus war with your own fpirit ; and, by 
force of commanding the external symptomsi you 
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will fi^aia a complete victory. Yoa will actually 
establish in your mind that good humour and hu- 
manity, which, a little before, were only yours in 
appearance. Mow, in this discipline, there is nothing 
criminal. — In this discipline there is a great deal of 
merit. It wjU not only correct and alter our pre- 
sent humours, but may influence our habits and dis- 
positions. 

A contrary practice may be attended, if not with 
dangerous, at least with disagreeable consequences. 

Sir Gregory Blunt was the eldest son of a 

respectable family. His fortune and his ancestry 
entitled him, as he and his friends apprehended, to 
appear in any shape that he pleased. He owed, and 
would owe, no man a shilling ; but other men might 
be indebted to him. He received from nature, and 
still possesses, good abQities and humane dispositions. 
He is a man» too, of inflexible honour. Yet Sir 
Gregory has an unbending cast of mind, that cannot 
easily be fashioned into soft compliance and conde- 
scension. He never, even at an early period, had 
any pretensions to winning ways, or agreeable assi- 
duities ; nor had he any tdent tor acquiring personal 
graces and accomplishments^ In every thing that 
confers the easy and engaging air of a gentleman, he 
was excelled by his companions. Sir Gregory had 
sense enough to perceive his own incapacity ; vanity 
enough to be hurt with the preferences shown to 
young men less able or honest, but more complai- 
sant than himself; and pride enough to cast away 
all pretensions to that smoothness of demeanour ia 
which he could never excel. Thus he assumed a 
bluntness and roughness of manners, better suited to 
the natural cast of his temper. He would be plain ; 
he hated all your smiling and fawning attentions ; 
he would speak what he thought ; he would praise no 
man, even though he thought him deserving, because 



ht scorned to appear a flatterer ; and he would promise 
n6 man good ofBces, not even though he meant to 
perform themi because he abhorred ostentation. 
Accordingly, tn his address, he is often abrupt, with 
an approach to rudeness, vvhich, if it docs not offend, 
disconcerts : $ind he will not return a civility, be- 
cause he is not in the humour. He thus indulges a 
propensity which he ought to have corrected ; and» 
slave to a surly vanity, he thinks he acts upon prin* 
ciple. 

Now, this habit not only renders him disagreeable 
to persons of polished manners, but may be attended 
with conse(|uence8 of a more serious nature. Sir 
priory does npt perceiyf , that, y^hile he thinks he 
is plain, he only qfffctt to be plain ; that he often 
stifles a kindly feeling, for fear of seeming copipla* 
cent ; that ^ he constrains the garb quite from his 
f nature ;' and that he disguises his appearance a^ 
much at least by excessive bluntness, as he would by 
shewing lowe complaisance* Thus he is hardly en» 
titled, notwithstanding his pretensions, to the praistf 
even of hofust plainness. Besides, his character, ii| 
other respects, j^ so eminent, and his rank so distin* 
guished^ that,'pf course, he has many admirers : an4 
thus all the young men of his neighbourhood are be- 
coming as boisterous and as rough as himself. Even 
some of hi^ female acquaintance are likely to suffer 
by the contagion of his example. Their desire of plea* 
sing has taken an improper direction ; they seem less 
studious of those delicate proprieties and observances 
60 essentifil to fepiale excellence ; they also will not ap- 
pear otherwise than what they are ; and thus they 
will not only appear, but become a great deal worse. 
For, as the show of humanity and gopd humour 
may, in some instances promote a gentle temper, 
and render us good-humoured ; so the affectation 
and show of honest plainness may lead ^s to be plai^ 
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without honesty, and sincere without 'good inten- 
tion. Those who affect timidity, may, m time, be- 
come cowards ; and those who affect roughncsst 
may, in time, grow inhuman* 



To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
I HAVE long had a tendre for a young lady, who it 
very beautiful, but a little capricious. I think my- 
self unfortunate enough not to be in her good 
graces ; but some of my friends tell me I am a sim- 
pleton, and don't understand her. Pray be so kind 
as inform me, Mr. Mirror, what sort of rudeness 
amounts to encouragement. When a lady calls a man 
impertinent, does she wish him to be somewhat more 
assuming \ When she never looks his way, may he 
reckon himself a favourite ? Or, if she tells every 
body, that Mr. Such a-one is her aversion, is Mr. 
Such-a-one to take it for granted, that she is down- 
right fond of him ? 

Yours respectfully, 

Modestus. 
V 
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It has sometimes been matter of speculation, whe» 
ther or not there be a tex in the soul : that there is 
one in manneri^ I never heard disputed ; the same 
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applause which we involuntarily bestow upon honour, 
courage, and spirit in mertj we as naturally confer 
upon chastity, modesty, and gentleness in women. 

It was formerly one of those national boasts which 
are always allowable, and sometimes useful, that the 
Ladies of Scotland possessed a purity of conduct, and 
delicacy of manners, beyond those of most other 
countries. Free from the bad effects of overgrown 
fortunes, and of the dissipated society of an over- 
grown capital, their beauty waa natural and their 
n)inds were uncorrupted* 

Though I am inclined to believe, that this is still 
the case in general ; yet, from my own observation, 
and the complaints of several Correspondents, [ am 
sorry to be obliged to conclude, that there begins to 
appear among us a very different style of manners. 
Perhaps our frequent communication with the me- 
tropolis of our sister kingdom, is one great cause of 
this. Formerly a London journey wa« attended with 
some difEculty and danger, and tostlng thither was an 
atchievement as masculine as a fox-chace. Now the 
goodness of the roads and the convenience of the 
vehicles render it a matter of only a few days mo- 
derate exercise for a lady ; * Facilis descensus Averm ;* 
our wives and daughters are carried thitherto see the 
world ; and we are not to wonder if some of them 
bring back only that knowledge of it, which the 
most Ignorant can acquire, and the. most forgetful 
retain. That knowledge is communicated to a cer- 
tain circle, on thek* return ; the imitation is as rapid 
as it is easy ; they emulate the EngHsby who before 
have copied the French \ the dress, the phrase, and 
the morale of Parisy is transplanted first to London^ 
and thence to E^nburgh ; and even the sequestered 
regions of the country are sometimes visited in thi» 
Borthern progress of politeness. 

And here I cannot help obsenring, that the ImltaM 
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iion 18 often so cIumBy, as to leave out all the agreg'* 
abUj add retain all the offensive. In the translation of 
the manners^ as in the translation of the language^ of 
Our neighbours^ we are apt to lose the finesses, the 
fetlts agremauf which (I talk like a man of the 
world ) ^ive zest and value to the whole. 

It will be said perhaps, that there is often a levity 
of behaviour without any criminality of conduct ; 
that the lady who talks always loud, and sofnetime** 
free, goe& much abroad, or keeps a crowd of com* 
pany at home, rattles in a public place with a circle 
of young fellows, or flirts in a comer with a single 
one, does all this without the smallest bad intention^ 
merely as she puts on a cap, and sticks it with fea- 
thers, because she has seen it done by others whose 
rank and fashion entitle them to her imitation. Now^ 
granting that most of those ladies have all the purity 
of heart that is contended for, are there no disagreeable 
consequences, I would ask, fron\ the appearance of 
evil, exclusive of its reality I Decorum is at least 
the ensign, if not the outguardf of virtue ; the want of 
it, if it does not weaken the garrison^ will, at leasts 
embolden the assailants ; and a woman's virtue is of 
to delicate a nature, that to be impregnable is not 
enough, without the reputation of being so. 

But, though female virtue^ in the singular^ mean) 
chastity^ there are many other endowments, without 
which a woman's character is reproachable, though 
it is not infamous. The mild demeanor, the modest 
deportment, are valued not only as they denote in- 
ternal purity and innocence, but as forming in them- 
^ves the most amiable and engaging part of the 
female character. There was, of old, a stiff con- 
strained manner, which the moderus finding unplei* 
sant, agreed to explode, and, in the conunon rage of 
reformation, substituted the very opposite extreme 
inks stead i tp baiiish- ppeciscacss, they odlcd in le« 
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•vity, and ceremony gave way to something like rude- 
sebs. But fashion may alter the form, not the es-* 
sence of things ; and though we may lend our laugh» 
or even our applause, to the woman whose figure 
and conversation comes Hying out upon us in this 
fashionable forwardness of manner ; yet, I believe, 
there is scarce a votary of the mode who would wisfc 
his sister, his wife, or even his mistress (I use the 
word in its modest sense), to possess it. 

I have hitherto pointed my observations chiefly at 
the appearance of our ladies to the world, which, be- 
tides its being more immediately the object of public 
censorship, a variety of strictures lately sent me hj 
my Correspondents naturally led me to consider^ 
I am afraid, however, the same innovation begins to 
appear in our domestic as in our public life, and that 
the case of my friend Mr. Homesfun is far from being 
singular* Some of those whose rank and station are 
such as to enforce example, and regulate opinion^ 
think it an honourabte distinction to he abl^ to lead> 
from the sober track which the maxims of their mo- 
thers and grandmothers had marked out for them^ 
such young ladies as chance, relationship, or neigh- 
bourhood, has placed within the reach of their in- 
fluence. . The state of diffidence and dependence, la 
which a young woman used to find herself happ^f 
under the protection of her parents or guardianSf 
they teach their pupils to consider as incompatible 
with sense or spirit. With them obedience and sub- 
ordination are terms of contempt ; even the natural 
restraints of time are disregarded ; childhood is im« 
maturely forced into youths and youth assumes 
the confidence and self-government of age ; domestic 
duties are held to be slavish, and domestic enjoy- 
ments insipid. 

There is an appearance of brilliancy in the plea- 
sures of high life and fashion, which naturally daa^ 

VOL. zxxy« I » 
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zlcR and Bcduces the young and inexperienced. But let 
them not believe that the scale of fortune is the 
standard of happiness, or the whirl of pleasure, 
which their patronesses describe, productive of the 
satisfaction which thej affect to enjov in it. Could 
they trace its course through a month, a week, or a 
day, of that life which they enjoy, they would find it 
commonly expire in languor, or end in disappoint- 
ment. They would see the daughters of fashion ta 
a state the most painful of any, obliged to cover 
hatred with the smile of friendship, and anguish with 
the appearance of gaiety ; they would see the mistress 
of the feast, or the directress of the route, at the 
table, or in the drawing-room, in the very scene of 
her pride, torn with those jarring passions which — «— 
but I will not talk like a morahst~-which make 
dutchesses mean, and the finest women in the world 
ugly. I do them no injustice : for I state this at the 
time o^ possession ; its value in reflection I forbear to 
estimate. 

If I dared to contrast this with a picture of do- 
mestic pleasure ; were I to exhibit a family virtuous 
and happy, where affection takes place of duty, and 
obedience is enjoyed, not exacted ; where the hap- 
piness of every individual is reflected upon the socie- 
ty, and a certain tender solicitude about each other, 
rives a more delicate sense of pleasure than any en- 
joyment merely selfish can produce; could I paint 
them in their little circles of business or of amuse- 
ment, of sentiment or of gaiety, I am persuaded the 
scene would be too venerable for the most irreverent 
to deride, and its happiness too apparent for the most 
dissipated to deny. Yet to be the chOd or mother 
of such a family, is often foregone for the miserable 
vanity of aping^ some woman, weak as she is worth- 
less, despised in the midst of flatteryi and wretched 
in the very centre of dissipatioiu 
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I have limited this remonstrance to motives merely 
ten^ralj because I am informed» some of our high- 
bred females deny the reality of any other. This 
refinement of infidelity is one of those new acquire- 
ments, which, till of late> were ahofi^ether unknown 
to the ladies of this country, and which I hope very, 
very few of them are yet possessed of. I mean not 
to dispute the solidity of their sjistem, as I am per- 
suaded they have studied the subject deeply> and un- 
der very able and learned masters. I would only 
take the liberty of hinting the purpose for which, I 
havf been told by some iashionable men, such doc- 
trines have frequently been taught. It seems, it is 
understood by the youneer class of our philosophers, 
that a woman never thmks herself quite alone^ till 
she has put God out of the way, as well as her bus* 
hand* 
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Fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthunu 

VIRG. 

There is hardly any species of writing more dif- 
ficult than that of drawing characters ; and hence it 
is that so few authors have excelled in it. Among 
those writers who have confined themselves merely 
to this sort of composition, Tbeophrasius holds the 
first place among the ancients, and La Bruyere among 
the moderns. But, besides those who have profes- 
sedly confined themselves to the delineation of cha- 

p 2 
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meter, every historian who relates events, and who^ 
describes the disposition and qusdities of the persons 
engaged in them, is to be considered as a writer of 
characters. 

There are two methods by which a character may 
be delineated ; and different authors have^ more or 
less, adopted the one or the other. A character may 
either be given by describing the internal feelings of 
the mind, aiid by relating the qualities with which 
the person is endowed ; or, without mentioning in 
general the internal qualities which he possesses, an 
iaccount may be g^ven of his external conduct, of hia 
behaviour on this or that occasion, and honr he wat 
affected by this or that event. 

An author who draws characters in the first man- 
ner, employs those words that denote the general 
qualities of the mind ; and by means of these he 
gives a description and view of the character. He 
passes over the particular circumstances of behaviour 
and conduct which lead to the general conclusioa 
with regard to the character, and gives (he conclu- 
sion itself. 

But an author who draws characters in the other 
manner above alluded to, instead of giving the gene- 
ral conclusion deduced from the observation of par- 
ticular circumstances of conduct, gives a view of the 
particulars themselves, and of the external conduct 
of the person whose jcharacter he wishes to represent^ 
leaving his readers to form their own conclusioa 
from that view which he has given. Of the two au- 
thors I have mentioned^ each cxc^ in one of those 
opposite manners. In every instance I can recollect, 
excepting the extravagant picture of the ahfeni mam^ 
JLa Bruyere lays before his readers the internal feel- 
ings of the character he wishes to represent ; while 
Theophrastus gives the action which the internal fceU 
ings produce. 
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Of these different modes of delineating ch^ractersy 
tach has its pecuh'ar advantages. The best method 
of giving a full and comprehensive view of the dif- 
ferent parts of a character, may be by a general enu- 
meration of the qualities of mind with which the per- 
son is endowed 2 while, at the same time, it is, per- 
haps, impossible to mark the nice and delicate shades 
of character, without bringing the image more fully 
before the eye, and placing the person in that situation 
which calls him forth into action. 

In these two different manners, there arc faults into 
which authors, following the one or the other, are 
apt to fall, and which they should studiously endea- 
vour to avoid. An author who gives the internal 
qualities of the character, should guard against being 
too general ; he who gives views of the conduct, and 
represents the actions themselves, should avoid being 
too particular. When the internal qualities of the 
mind are described, they may be expressed in such 
Tague and general terms, as to lay before the reader 
no marked distinguishing feature ; when, again, iti 
the views which are given of the conduct, the detail 
is too particular, the author is apt to tire by becom- 
ing tedious, or to disgust by being trifling or familiar, 
or by approaching to vulgarity. Some of our most 
celebrated historians have committed errors of the 
lirst sort ; when, at the end Q.f a reign, or at the 
exit of a hero, they draw the character of the King, 
or great man, and tell their readers, that the person 
they are taking leave of, was hravcy generous^ yj'* 
humane; or the tyrant they have been declaiming 
against, was cruel^ haughty^ jealous f deceitful ; these 
general qualities are so little distinguishing, that they 
may be applied, almost, to any very good, or very 
bad man, m the history. When, on the other hand, 
an author, in order to give a particular view of the 
person of whom he writes, tells his readers, what 

'3 
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Buch person did before, and what after dinner ; what 
before, and what after he slept ; if his vivacity pre- 
vent him from appearing tedious, he will at least be 
in danger of displeasing by the appearance of vul* 
ganty or affectation. 

It may be proper here to observe, that, in making 
a right choice ot the different manners in which a 
character may be drawn, much depends upon thp 
subject, or design of the author ; one method may 
be more suited to one kind of composition than to 
another. Thus the author who confines himself 
merely to drawing characters, the historian who 
draws a character arising only from, or illustrating^ 
the events he records, or the novellist who delineates 
characters by feigned circumstances and situations, 
have each their several objects, and different manners 
may be properly adopted by each of them. Writers, 
such as Tneophrastus and La B tuyere ^ take for their 
object a character governed by some one passion, 
absorbing all others, and influencing the man in 
every thing ; the misery the epicure^ the drunkard^ ^c. 
The business of the historian is more difficult and more 
extensive ; he takes the complicated characters in 
real life ; he must give a view of every distinguishing 
characteristic of the personage, the good and the bad, 
the fierce and the gentle, all the strange diversities 
which life presents. 

Novel-writers ought, like the professed writers of 
character, to have it generally m view to illustrate 
some one distinguishing feature or passion of the 
mind ; but then they have it id their power, by the 
assistance of story, and by inventing circumstances 
and situation, to exhibit its leading features in everr 
possible point of view. The great error, indeed, 
into which novel-writers commonly fall, is, that they 
attend more to the story and to the circumstances 
they relate, than to giving new and just views of the 
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eharacter of the person they present. Their general 
method is to affix names to certain personages, whom 
they introduce to their readers, whom they lead 
through dangers and distresses, or exhibit in circum- 
stances of ridicule, without having it in view to il« 
lustrate any one predominant or leading prin- 
ciple of the human heart ; without makfng their 
readers one bit better acquc^inted with the cha* 
racteristic features of those persons at the end 
of the story than at the beginning. Hence there 
are so few novels which give lasting pleasure, or can * 
bear to be perused oftener than once. From the 
aurprise occasioned by the novelty or nature of the 
events, they may carry their readers once through 
them ; but, as they do not illustrate any of the prin-, 
ciples of the mind, or give any interesting views of 
character, they raise no desire ror a second perusal, 
and ever after lie neglected on the shelf. 

How very different from these are the novels^ 
which, in place of relying upon the mere force of 
incident, bring the characters of their personages 
fully before us, paint all their shades and attitudes, 
and by making us, as it were, intimately acquainted 
with them, deeply engage our hearts in every circum- 
stance which can affect them ? This happy talent of 
delineating all the delicate features and nice tints of 
human character, never fails to delight, and will 
often atone for many defects. It is this which ren- 
ders Richardson so interesting, in spite of his immea- 
surable tediousness; it is this which will render 
Fielding ever delightful, notwithstanding the indeli^ 
cate coarseness with which he often offends us* 
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Happiness has been compared, by one of my pre- 
decessors, to a Game ; and he has prescribed certain 
rules to be followed by the players. These, indeed, 
are more necessary than one might suppose at first 
sight ; this game, like most others, bemg as oftea 
lost by bad play as by ill luck* The circumstances I 
am placed in, some of which I communicated to my 
readers in my introductory paper, make me often a 
sort of looker-on at this game ; and, like all lookers- 
on, I think I discover blunders in the play of my 
neighbours, who frequently lose the advantages their 
fortune lays open to them. 

To chase the allusion a little farther, it is seldom 
that opportunities occur oi brilliant strokes or deep col" 
culation. With most of us, the ordinary little stake 
is all that is played for ; and he who goes on observ- 
ing the common rules of the game, and keeping his 
temper in the reverses of it, will find himself a gain ^ 
at last. In plainer language, happiness^ witn the 
bulk of men, may be said to consist in the power of 
enjoying the ordinary pleasures of life, and in not 
being too easily hurt by the little disquietudes of it. 
There is a certain fineness of soul, and delicacy of 
sentiment, with which few situations accord, to 
which many seeming harmless ones give the greatest 
uneasiness. The art * desipere in loco* (by which I 
understand being able not only to trifle, upon occa- 
sion, ourselves, but also to bear the foolery of others}^ 
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IB a qualification extremdy useful for smoothing a 
man's way through the world. 

I have been led into this train of thinking, by some 
circumstances in a visit I had lately the pleasure of 
receiving from my fnend Mr. Umfhraviikf with 
whom I made my readers acquainted m some former 
Numbers. A particular piece of business occur redt 
which made it ei^pedient for him to come to town ; 
and though he was, at firsts extremely averse from 
the journey, having never liked great towns, and 
pow relishing them less than ever, yet the remon- 
strances of his man of business, aided by very urgent 
requests from me, at length overcame him. He set 
out, therefore, attended by his old family-servant , 
yohttf whom I had not failed to remember in my in- 
vitation to his master. 

At the first stage on the road, ^ohn told me, hfs 
master looked sad, eat little, and spoke lest. 
Though the landlord ushered-in dinner in person, and 
gave his guest a very minute description of his man- 
ner of feeding bis mutton^ Mr. UmphraviUe remained 
a hearer only, and shewed no inclination to have him 
flit down and partake of his own dishes ; and> though 
he desired him, indeed, to taste the wine, of which 
he brought in a bottle after dinner, he told him, at 
the same time, to let the ostler know he should 
want his horses as soon as possible. The land- 
lord left the room, and told John^ who was eat- 
ing his dinner, somewhat more deliberately, in the 
kitchen, that his master seemed a melancholy kind 
of a gentleman, not half so good-humoured s^s his 
neighbour Mr. Jolly . 

johuy who is interested both in the happiness anj 
honour of his master, endeavoured to mend mattera ' 
in the evening, by introducing the hostess very par- 
ticularly to Mr. UmpbravUle ; and, indeed, venturing 
to invite her to sup with him. Umfhravilk ym^ tqc» 
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shy, or too civil, to decline the lady's company, and 
John valued himself on having procured him so 
agreeable a companion.-— His master complained to 
me, since he came to town, ofthe oppression of this 
landlady's company ; and declared his resolution of 
not stopping at the George oa his way home. 

The morning after his arrival at my house, while 
we were sitting together, talking of old stories, and 
old friendst with all the finer feelings afloat about us, 
John entered, with a look of much satisfaction, an« 
oouncing the name o^ Mr. Beanhtn. This gentle^ 
man is a first cousin of UmphraviUe'^f who resides in 
town, and whom he had not seen these six years. He 
was bred a mercer^ but afterwards extended his deal* 
ings with his capital* and has been concerned in sevc« * 
ral great mercantile transactions. While UmpbraviUe^ 
with all his genius, and all his accomplishments, wai 
barely preserving his estate from ruin at home* thia 
man, by dint oc industry and application, and partly 
firom the want of genius and accomplishments, has 
amassed a fortune greater than the richest of his 
cousin's ancestors was ever possessed of. He holds 
l/mpbravUle in some respect, however, as the repre* 
sentaiive of his mother's family, from which he de^ 
rives all his gentility, his father having sprung no- 
body knows whence, and lived nobody knows how^ 
till lie appeared behind the counter of a woollen- 
draper, to whose shop and business he succeeded. 

My friend, though he could have excused his visit 
at this time, received him with politeness. He in« 
troduced him to me as his near relation ; on whidi 
the other, who mixes the flippant civility of his 
former profession with somewhat of the monied con- 
fidence of his present one, made me a handsome com- 
pliment, aj^d congratulated Mr. UmpbravilU on the 
possession of such a friend. He conclndedy how- 
ever, with a distant insinuation of bU house's being 
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•«^more natural home for his cousin when in town, 
than that of any other person. This led to a de- 
scnption of that honse, rts roon:i8 and its furniture, 
in which he made no inconsiderable eulogium on hi» 
own taste^the taste of his wife, and the taste of the 
times. UmpbraviUe blushed, bit his lips^ complained 
of the heat of the room, changed his seat, \n short 
tufFered torture all the way from the cellar to the 
garret, 

Mr. Bearskin closed this description of his house 
trith an expression of his and his wife's earnest de- 
sTrc to see their cotisln there. Umphraville declared 
I118 intention of calling to inquire after Mrs. Bear"' 
illn and the young folks, mentioning, at the same 
time, the shortness of his proposed stay in town, and 
the hurry his business would necessarily keep him in 
while he remained. But this declaration by no meana 
Btisfied his kinsman ; he insisted on his spending a 
day with them so warmly, that the other was at last 
overcome^ and the third day after was fixed on for 
that purpose, which Mr. Bearskin informed u& 
would be the more agreeable to all parties, as he 
should then have an opportunity of introducing us 
to his London corpespondent, a man of great for- 
tune» who had just arrived here on a jaunt to see the 
country, and had promised him the favour of eating, 
a bit of mutton with him on that day. I would 
^have excused myself from being of the party ; but 
not having, any more than Umfkravillet a talent at 
Kfusal, was, like him, over-powered by the solicita- 
tions of his cousin. 

The history of that dinner I may possibly give 
my readers hereafter, m a separate paper, a dinner, 
now-a-days, being a matter of consequence, and not 
to be managed in an episode. The time between was 
devoted by Mr. UmphravUIe to business, in which he 
was pleased commonly to ask my advice, and to com- 
municate hi» opinions. The last I found^eneraUy 
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unfayourable both of men and things ; my fnend 
carries the * ptisca Jidti' too mucn about with 
him to be perfectly pleased in his dealings with 
people of business. When we returned home in the 
eveningy he seemed to feel a relief in having got out 
the reach of the world, and muttered expressions, 
not to mention the inflections of his countenance, 
which, if fairly set down on paper, would almost 
amount to calling his bonier a Jew, his Jatoyer not a 

gentleman, and his agent a pettifogger. He was, 
owever, very ready to clap up a truce with his ideas 
when in company with these several personages ; 
and though he thought he saw them taking ad« 
vantages, of which I am persuaded they were per- 
fectly innocent, he was contented to turn his face 
another way, and pass on. A man of UmpbraviUe^% 
disposition is willing to suffer all the penalties of sil« 
liness, but that of being thought silly. 
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Amomg the many advantages arising from culti- 
vated sentiment, one of the first and most truly 
valuable, is that delicate complacency of mind which 
leads us to consult the feelings of those with whom 
we live, by shewing a disposition to gratify them as 
far as in our power, and by avoiding whatever has 
a contrary tendency. 

The^ must indeed, have attended little to what 
passes m the world, who do not know the iropor- 
tauce of this disposition s who have not. pbscrved. 
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that the want of it often poisons the domestic hap- 
piness of familiest whose felicity every other circum-* 
stance concurs to promote. 

Among the letters lately received from my Cor- 
respondents, are two, which, as they afford a lively 
picture of the had consequences resulting from the 
neglect of this complacency, I shall here lay before 
my readers. The first is from a lady, who writes aft 
follows : 

To the Author, of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
My father was a merchant of some eminence, who 
gave me a good education, and a fortune of several 
thousand pounds. With these advantages, a tole- 
table person^ and I think not an unamiable temper^ 
I was not long arrived at womanhood before I found 
myself possessed of many admirers. Among othen 
was Mt. Goldj a gentleman of a very respectable cha- 
racter, who had some connections in trade with my 
father: to him, being a young man of good figure^ 
and of very open and obliging manners, I soon gave 
the preference, and we were accordingly married 
with the universal approbation of my friends. 

We have now lived together above three years, 
.and I have brought him two boys and a girl, all 
very fine children* I go little abroad, attend to 
nothing so much as the oeconomy of our family, am 
as obliging as possible to all my husband's friends, 
and study in every particular to be a kind and duti- 
.ful Wife. Mr. OoltT^ reputation and success in 
business daily increase, and he h^ in the main, a 
kind and attentive husband $ yet I find him so par- 
ticular in his temper, and so often out of humour 
about trifles, that in spite of all those comfortable 
circumstances, I am perfectly unhappy* 

VOL. XXXV. Q^ 
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At one time he finds fault vnth the dishes at 
table ; at another, with the choice of my maid-ser<< 
vants; sometimes he is displeased with the trim<' 
ming of my gown^ sometimes with the f^ape of my 
cloaK, or the figure of my head-dress ; and should 1' 
chance to give an opinion on any subject which a9 
Bot perfecdy to hrs mtnd, he probably looks out of 
humour at the time, and he is sure to chide me 
about it when we are by ourselves* 

It is of no consequence whether I have been right 
or wrong in any of those particulars. If I say a 
word in defence of my choice or opinion , it is sure 
to make matters worse, and I am only called a fool 
for my pains ; or, if I express my wonder that he 
should give himself uneasiness about such trifies, 
he answers sullenly, that^ to be sure, every thing is 
a trifig in which I choose to disoblige him. 

It was but the other day, as we were just going out 
to dine, at a friend's house, he told me my gown was 
extremely nely. I answered, his observation 8ur« 
prised me, tor it wvLSgameiy and I had taken it off 
on hearing him say he wondered I never chose one 
of that colour. 'Upon this he got into a passion y 
said it was very odd I should charge my bad taste 
upon him ; he had never made any such observatioD, 
for the colour was his aversion. The dispute at last 
grew so warm, that I threw myself down on a selfW 
tecy unable to continue it, while he flung out of the 
room, ordered away the coach from the door, and 
wrote an apology to his friend for our not waiting 
^on him. 

IWe dined in ourdifFerent apartments: and though, 
I believe, we were equally sorry for what had 
passed, and Mr. GoA/, when we met at supper, asked 
my pardon for havin? contradicted me so roughly ;. 
yet we had not sat half an hour together, when he 
told mei that^ after all, I was certainly mistaken, » 
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•aying he had recommended 2i garnet colour ; and» 
•when l.very coolly assured him I was not, he renewed 
4he dispute with as much keenness as ever. We 
parted in the same bad humour we had done before 
dinner^ and I have hardly had a pleasant look from 
him since. 

In a word, Mr. Gold will allow me to have no 
mind but his ; and, unless I can see with his eyes, 
hear with his ears, and taste with bis palate (none of 
which I can very easily bring myself to do, as you 
must know all of them are somewhat particular), I sec 
no prospect of our situation changing for the better; 
end what makes our present one doubly provoking 
is, that, but for this unfortunate weakness, Mr. 
Go/dtV/ho 16 in other respec s, a very worthy man, 
would make one of the best of husbands. 

Pray tell me. Sir, what I should do in this si- 
tuation, or take your own way of letting my husband 
fiee his weakness^ the reformation of which would 
be the greatest of all earthly blessings to 

Yours, 8cc, 

SUSANNA GOLD. 



I was thinking how I should answer this letter* 
or in what way I could be useful to my Correspond- 
ent, when I received the following, the insertion of 
which is, I believe^ the best reply I can make tQ 
it. 

To the Author of the Miri^or. 
Sir, 
I WAS bred a merchant ; by my success in trade I 
^m now in affluent circumstances, and I have reason 
to thin^ that I 9m so wit}i aq unblemished ch%- 
r^cter. 
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Some years ago, I married the daughter of a 
respectable citizen^ who brought a comfortable ad- 
dition to my fortune ; and, as she had been virtu* 
ously educated, and seemed chearful and good tem- 
pered, as I was myself naturally of a domestic tum^ 
and resolved to make a good husband, I thought 
we bade fair for being happy in each other. 

But, though I must do my spouse the justice to 
saf , that she is discreet and prudent, attentive to 
the affairs of her fomtly, a careful and fond mother 
to her children, and, in many respects, an a£Fection« 
ate and dutiful wife ; yet one foible in her temper 
destroys the effect of all these good qualities. She 
is so much attached to her own opinions in every 
tnfle, so impatient of contradiction in them, and 
withal so ready to dispute mine^ that, if I disap- 
prove of her taste or sentiments, in any one par- 
ticular, or seem dissatisfied, when she disapproves of 
my taste or sentiments, it is the certain source of a 
quarrel ; and, while we perfectly a^ree as to our 
general plan of life, and every essential circumstance 
of our domestic oeconomy, this silly fancy, that I 
must eat, dress, think, and speak, precisely as she 
would have me^ while she will not accommodate 
herself to me in the most trifling of these particu- 
lars, gives me perpetual uneasiness s and with almost 
every thing 1 could wish, a genteel income^ a good 
reputation, promising children, and a virtuous wife, 
whom I sincerely esteem, I have the mortificatioii 
to find myself absolutely unhappy. 

I am sure this foible of my poor wife's will ap- 
pear to you, Mr. Mirror, in its proper light ; your 
making it appear so to her, may be the means of alle* 
viating our mutual distress ; for, to tell you the 
truth, I believe she is almost as great a sufferer as 
I am. I hope you will gratify mc in this desire | 
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by doing so you may be of general service».axvd will 
particularly oblige 

Your constant reader, and 
Obedient bumble servant, 

NATHANIEL GOLD. 



On comparing tbese two letters it is evident tbaty 
from the want of that complacency mentioned in the 
beginning of this paper, the very sensibility of tem- 
per, and strength of affection, which, under its in* 
fluence, would have made this good couple happy, 
has had a quite contrary effect. The source of the 
disquiet they complain of, is nothing else than the 
want of that respect for the taste, feelings, and 
opinions of each other, which constitutes the dispo- 
sitioni have recommended above, and which, so far 
from being inconsistent with a reasonable desire of re- 
forming each- other in these particulars, is the most 
probable means of accomplishing it. 

Nor is the case of Mr. and Mrs. Gold singular 
in this respect* By much the greatest part of 
domestic quarrels originate from the want of this 
pliancy of disposition, which people seem, very^ 
absurdly, to suppose may be dispensed with in 
trifles. I have known a man who would have 
parted with half his estate to serve a friend, to 
whom he would not have yielded a hair's breadth 
in an argument. But the lesser virtues must b^ 
attended to as well as the greater ; the manners as 
well as the duties of life. They form a sort of 
Pocket Coiuy which, though it does not enter into 
great and important transactions, is absolutely ne- 
cessary for common and ordinary intercourse. 

K 

^3 
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Itf compliance with a prqinise I made my readers at 
the cIo,8e of last Saturday* % paper (at least it was that 
sort of promise which a man Keeps when the thing 
suits his inclination), I proceed to give them an ac- 
count of that dinner to which my friend Mr. Unu 
phravtlle and I were invited by his cousin Mr. Bear^ 
thin> 

On our way to the house, I perceived certain 
symptoms of dissatisfaction, which my friend could 
not help bringing forth, though he durst not im* 
pute them to the right cause, as I have heard of 
men beating their wives at home, to revenge them- 
selves for the crosses they have met with abroad. 
He complained of the moistness of the weather, and 
the dirtiness of the street ; was quite fatigued with 
the length of the way ( Mr Bears tin* 9 house being 
fashionably eccentric), and almost cursed the taylor 
for the tightness of a suit of clothes, which he had 
bespoke on his arrival in town, and bad now put on 
for the first time. His chagprin, I believe, was in- 
creased by his having just learned from his lawyer^ 
that the business he came to town about, could not 
be finished at the time he expected, but would pro- 
bably last a week longer. 

When we entered Mr. Beartkin^t drawing-room, 
we found his wife sitting with her three dau?hten 
ready to receive us. It was easy to see, by tne air 
of the lady, that she was perfectly mistress of the 
house, and that her husband was only a tecondary 
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person there. He seemedy however^ contented with 
his situation^ and an admirer of his wife ; a sort of 
lap-dog husband (of whom I have seen many)) 
who looks sleeky runs about briskly, and, though he 
now and then gets a kick from his mistress, is as 
ready to play over his tricks again as ever. 

Mr. Bearskin f after many expressions of his hap< 
piness in seeing his cousin in his new house, pro- 
posed walking us down stairs again, to begin shew- 
ing it from the ground-story upwards. Umphra" 
villc^ though I saw him sweating at the idea, was 
ready to follow his conductor, when we were saved 
by the interposition of the lady, who uttered a 

* Psha I Mr. Jjearskin/ with so significant a look, 
that her husband instantly dropped his design, say- 
ing, * to be sure there was not much worth seeing, 

* though he could have wished to have shown his 
< cousin his study f which he thought was tolerably 

* clever.' — * I thought. Papa,' said the eldest of the 
Misses, * it was not quite in order yet.'— * Why^ 

* not altogether ;' replied her father : * I have not 

* been able to get up mv heads, as Pope has lost an 

* ear, and Homer the left side of his beard, by the 

* carelessness of a packer ; and I want about three 

* Ifeet and a half of folios of my lowest shelf.*- * I 

* don't care if there was not a foRo in the world,* 
rejoined Miss. * Child !' said her mother in a tone 
of rebuke — Miss bridled up, and was silent ; — I 
•miled;— ^m/^r^ivi/Zr walked to the window, and 
wiped his forehead* 

Bearsitn now pulled out his watch, and, telling the 
hour, said, he wondered his friend Mr. Blubber was 
pot come, as he was generally punctual to a minute. 
While he spoke, a loud rap at the door announced 
the expected compaay ; and presently Mr, Blubber, 
his wife, a son, and two daughters, entered the 
room* ^The first had on an old-fashioned /om/adbur 
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coat, with gold buttons^ and very voluminous sleeves » 
his head anorned by a large nu^or wig» with curls 
as white and as stiff as if they had been cast m platter 
, 0/ Paris ; but the females, and heir of the /amily, 
were dressed in the very height of the mode. Bear' 
skin introduced the old gentleman to his cousin Mr. 
Umpbraville ;— ' Mr. Blubbery Sir, a very particular 
* fnend of mine, and (turning to me with a whisper) 
^ worth fourscore thousand pounds, if he's worth a 
' farthing.' Blubber said, he feared they had kept 
us waiting \ but that his wife and daughters had got 
under the hands of the hair-dresser, and he verily 
thought would never have done with him. The 
ladies were too busy to reply to this accusation ; 
they had got into a committee of inquiry on Mr. 
Edward Blubber^s waistcoat, which had been tarn* 
houredf it seems, by his sisters, and was universally 
declared to be momtrous handsome* The young man 
himself seemed to be highly delighted with the re* 
flection of it in a mirror that stood opposite to 
him. • Isn't it vastly pretty. Sir ?' said one of the 
young ladies to Umpbraville* * Ma'am ! ' said he^ 
starting from a reverie, in which I saw, by his coun- 
tenance, he was meditating on the young gentle* 
man and his waistcoat in no very favourable manner* 
.- — I read her countenance too ; she thought (/in* 
pbraville just the fool he did her brother. 

Dinner was now announced, and the company, 
after some ceremonial, got into their places at table, 
in the centre of which stood a sumptuous epargsu^ 
filled, as Bearskin informed us, with the produce of 
his y^rm. This joke, which, I suppose, was as 
regular as the grace before dinner, was explained to 
the ignorant to mean, that the sweetmeats came 
from a plantation in one of the IVest'India islands, 
ID which he had a concern. The epargne itself now 
produced another dissertation from the ladies, an4> 
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Hke the waistcoat, was also pronounced mwistrous 
handsome. Blubber 9 taking his eye half oiFa plate of 
salmon y to which he had just been helped, obsenredy 
that it would come to a handsome price too ; — 

* Sixty ounces, I'll warrant it/ said he ; * but as the 

* fiaSe tax is now repealed, it will cost but the in* 

* terest a-keeping.' — * La, Papa,' said Miss Blubber^ 

* you are always thinking of the money things co8t^' 

* — Yes,* added her brother, • Tablet of Interest are an 

* excellent accompaniment for a dessert.^ At this 

speech all the ladies laughed very loud. Blubber said, 
he was an impudent dog ; but seemed to relish hiii 
ton's wit notwithstanding. Umphravllle looked 
•temly at him ; and, had not a glance at his waists 
toot set him down as something beneath a man's 
anger, I don't know what consequences might have 
followed. During the rest of the entertainment, 
I could see lYiefumet of fool an4 coxcomb on every 
morsel that Umphraville swallowed, though Mrs. 
Bearskin^ next wnom he sat, was at great pains to 
help him to the nice bits of every thing within her 
reach. 

When dinner was oVer, Mr. Blubber mentioned 
his design of making a tour through the Highlands f 
to visit StsrRngf Taymouth^ and Dnnkeld; and ap* 
plying to our landlord for some description of these 
places, was by him referred to Mr. Umpbravtlk and 
me. Mr. Umphraviile was not in a communicative 
mood ; so I was obliged to assure Mr. Blubber^ who 
talked with much uncertainty and apprehension of 
these matters, that he would find beds and bed-clothes^ 
meat for himself, and corn for his horses, at the se« 
veral places above mentioned ; that he had no dan^ 
geroiss seas to cross in getting at them ; and that 
there were no highwaymen upon the road. 

After this there was a considerable interval of 
aiiCnce, and we were in danger of getting once more 
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upOD Mr. Edwari% fine waistcoats when Mr, Beav'^ 
/iint informing the company that hie cousin was a 
great lover of musii:, called on his daughter^ Miss 
l^ollyt for a sonVf with which, af^er some of the 
usual apologies, she complied ; and in compliment to 
Mr. UmphravUle's taste^ who she was sure must 
like Italian music, she sung, or rather squaikd, a 
Bongol Sacchini*Sy in which there was scarcely one bar 
in tune from beginning to end. Miss Blitbher said, 
in her usual phraseology, that is w^s a monstrous 
fweet air —Her brother swore it was dsvinsiy sung^ 
—^^Umphravilk gulped down a falsehood with a 
very bad grace, and said. Miss would be a good 
jsin?er with a little more practice. — A compliment 
which was not more distant from truth on one side, 
than from Miss's expectations on the other, and I 
could plainly perceive, did not set him forward in 
the favour of the family* 

^ My father is a judge of singing too,' said Mr, 
Edtvard Blubber; ' what is your opinion of the song, 
^ Sir ?'— * My opinion is,' said he, * that your Ita&a* 
' nos always fiet me asleep ; English ears should have 

* English songs, I think.'-^* Then, suppose one of 

< the ladies should give us an English song,' said I« 

< 'Tis a good motion,' said Mr. Bearskin f I second 

* it ; Miss Betsy Blubber sings an excellent English 

* song.' — Miss B^sy denied stoutly that she ever 
sung at all ; but evidence beine produced against 
her, she, at last, said she would try if she could 
snake out * Vhe MaiiTs Choice** • Ay, ay, Betsy^* 
said her father, * a very good song ; I have heard it 
' before. 

* If I could but find, 
* I care not for fortuae— Umh !«-a man to my mind.* 

^liss Betsy began the song accordingly, and to make 



Up for her want o£ voice t accompanied it with a great 
deal of action. Either from the accident of his bein^ 
placed opposite to her, or from a sly application to 
hiB state as an oU bachelor^ 6he chose to personify tht 
maid's^ choice in the figure of Umpbravilte^ and 
pointed the description of the son? particularly at 
iiim. UmphravUki with all his dignity^ his abi-i 
lities, and his knowledge, felt himself uneasy and 
ridiculous under the silly allusion of a ballad ; he 
blushedy attempted to laugh, blushed again, and 
still looked with that awkward importance which 
only the more attracted the ridicule of the fools 
around him« Not long after the ladies retired; and 
no persuasion of his cousin could induce him to 
fctay the evening, or eyen to enter the drawing-room 
where they were assembled at tea. 

^ Thank Heaven ! ' said Umphravillif when the 
door was shut, and We had got fairly into the street^ 

* Amen !' 1 replied, -smiling, * for our eood dinner 
« and excellent wine !' — • How the devil, Charles^' 
said he, ^ do you contrive to bear all this nonsense 
« with the composure you do ?' — * Why, I have 

* often told you» my friend, that our earth is not 

* a planet fitted up only for the reception of wise 

* men. — Your Blubber j and Bearskins are necessary 

* parts of the system ; they deserve the enjoyments 
' they are capable of feeling ;— and I am not sure 

* if he who suffers from his own superiority do«8 
' not deserve his suiForings*' ' 
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TotheAvTNOR of the Mirror. 

8IR» 

Till I arrived at the age of twenty, my time wat 
divided between my books, and the society of a few 
fViends, whom a similarity of pursuits and dispo* 
•itions recommended to me. About that penod, 
finding that the habits of reserve and retirement had 
acquired a power over me, which my situation, as 
heir to a considerable fortune, would render incon- 
tenient, I was prevailed upon, partly by a sense of 
this, partly by the importunity of my relations, to 
make an elFort for acquiring a more general acquain- 
tance, and fashionable deportment. As I was con- 
fecious of an inclination to oblige^ and a quick sense 
of propriety, two qualities which I esteemed the 
ground of good-breeding ; as my wit was tolerably 
teady, and my figure not disadvantageous, J own 
to you that I entertained some hopes of success. 

I was, however^r unsuccessful. The noveky of 
the scenes in which I found myself engaged, the 
multiplicity of observances and attention requisite 
upon points which I had always regarded as below 
my notice, embarrassed and confounded me. The 
fcelines to which I had trusted for my dire6lion, 
served only to make me awkward, and fearful of 
offending. My obsequious services in the dravnng- 
room passed unrewarded ; and' my observations, 
when I ventured to mingle, either in the chat of 
the womeni or the politics of the men, being de* 
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]ivere<i w!th timidity and hesitation, were overlooked 
or neglected. Some of the more elderly and dis* 
creet among the former seeihed to pity me $ and I 
could not nelp remarking, that they often, as if 
they had meant the hint for me, talked of the ad* 
vantage to be derived from the perusal of Lord 
Cbetterfield'i Letters. To this author, then, at 
•con as I learned his subject, I had recourse* as to 
a guide that would point out my way, and support 
me in my journey. But, how much was I astonish- 
ed, when, through a veil of wit, ridicule, elegant 
expression, and lively illustration, I discerned a 
atudied system of frivolity, meanness, flattery, and 
dissimulation, inculcated as the surest and most eli- 
gible road to cmineqce and popularity ? 

Young as I am, M r.MiaaoR, and heedless ad I mar 
consequently be supposed, I cannot think that thia 
work IS a code proper for being held up to us as the 
regulator of our conduct. The talents insisted on 
with peculiar emphasis, the accomplishments most 
earnestly recommended, are such as, in our days, if 
they ought to be treated of at all, should be men- 
tioned only to put us on our guard against them. If 
riches naturally tend to render trifles of importance; 
if they direct our attention too much toward ex- 
terior accomplishments; if they propagate the court- 
ly and complying spirit too extensively at any rate, 
we certainly, in wis country, so wealthy and luxu- 
rious, have no need of exhortations to cultivate ot 
acquire those qualiflcations. The habits that may 
arrest for a little time the process of this corrup- 
tion, ought now to be insisted on* Independence^ 
fortitude, etubbom integrity, and pride, that disdains 
the shadow of servility ; these are the virtues which 
a tutor should inculcate, these the blessings which a 
fond father should supplicate from Heaven for hia 
offspring. 

TOL. zxxr. a 
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' It isy throughout, the error of his Lordship's 
system, to consider talents and acconaplishments ac* 
cording to the use that may be made of them, 
rather than their intrinsic worth. In this catechism, 
applaust is rectltaJe^ and tuccess is moruRiy, That, 
in our days, a person may rise to eminence by tri- 
vial accomplishments, and become popular by flat- 
tery and dissimulation, may, perhaps, be true. But 
from this it surely does not follow, that these are 
the means which an honourable character should 
employ. There is a dignity in the mind which cul* 
tivates those arts alone that are valaable, which 
court» those characters alone that are worthy, which 
disdains' to conceal its' own sentiments, or minister 
to the foibles'; of/others;^ there is, I say, a conscious 
^gnity and satisfact^^'an these feelings, which 
neither applause, nor power, nor popularity, with- 
out them^ can ever bestcnr. 

Many of his Lordship's distinctions are too nice 
for my faculties. I cannot, for my part, discern the 
difference between feigned confidence and insince-^ 
rity ; between the conduct that conveys the ap- 
probation of a sentiment, or the flattery of a foible, 
and the words that declare it. I should think the 
man whose countenance was open, and his thoughts 
concealed, a hypocrite ; I should term him who . 
could treat his friends as if they were at the same 
time to be his enemies, a monster of ingratitude and 
duplicity. It is dangerous to trifle thus upon the 
bordirs of virtue. By teaching us that it may in- 
sensibly be Uended with vice, that their respective 
limits are not in every case evident and certain, our 
veneration ibr it is diminished. Its chief safeguard 
is a jealous sensibility, that startles at the colour or 
shadow of deceit. When this barrier has been in- 
suited^ can any other be o{^8ed at which conscicBce 
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wiU arise and ptx>claiiny Thus far, andnb farther, 
shall thou advaiice? 

The love of general applauae, recommended by 
his Lorckhip, as- the great principle of conduct, is 
a folly and a weakness. He that directs himself by 
this compass cannot hope to steer through life with 
steadiness and consistency. He must surrender his 
own character, and assume the hue of every com- 
pany he enters. To court the approbation of any 
lOne, is, in a tacit manner, to do homage to his judg- 
ment or his feelings. He that extends his court* 
^ip of it beyond the praise-worthy, violates the 
exclusive privilege of virtue, and must seek it by 
unworthy arts. 

On the other hand, though I am by no means a 
friend to rash and unguarded censure, yet I cannot 
help considering the conduct of him who will cen- 
sure nothing, who will speak his sentiments of no 
character with freedom, who paHiatcs every error,- 
and apologizes for every failing, as more nearly 
allied to meanness, timidity, and a time-serving 
temper, than it is connected with candour, or fa- 
Tourable to the cause of virtue. 

Nor can I persuade myself that his Lordship's 
system will be attended with general success. The 
real character is the only one than can be maintain- 
ed at all times, and in all dispositions. Professions 
of friendship and regard will lead to expectations of 
Service that cannot be answered. The sentimeats 
delivered in one company, the manners assumed 
tkpon one occasion, will be remembered, and con- 
trasted with those that are presented on another. 
Suspicion, once awakened, will penetrate the dark- 
est cloud which art can throw around a person in 
tiic common intercourse of life. 

Let us consider, too, were this system generally 
adopted, what a dull insipid scene must society 

R2 
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become ! No dittinction, no natural expretsion of 
character ; no confidence of professions of any kind; 
no assurance of sincerity ; no secret sympathy, nor 
deh'ghtful correspondence of feeling. AH the salliei 
of wit, all the graces of polite manners, would but 
iH supply the want of these pleasures, the purest and 
mo8t elegant which human life affords. 

£l7CIN1175« 



To the Author of the Mi&aoft* 

sia. 

As you treat much of politeness, I wish joa would 
take notice of a particular sort of incivility from which 
one suffers, without being thought entitled to com<* 
plain. I mean that of never contradicting one at all. 
I have lately come from my father's in the conn* 
try, where I was reckoned a gitl of tolerable psrtSf 
to reside for some time at my aunt's in town. Hera 
18 a visitor, Mr. Dafperwitf a good-looking young 
man, with white teeth, a fine complexion) his cheeks 
dimpled, and rather a little full and large at bottomi 
in short, the civilest, most complying sort of face 
you can imagine. As I have often taken notice o£ 
Lis behaviour, I was resolved to minute down his 
discourse the other evening at tea. Theconver* 
sation began about the fveatier^ my aunt observing^ 
that the seasons were wonderfully sdtered in her me- 
mory. < Certainly, my lady,' said Mr Dapperwii^ 

* amazingly altered indeed.' * Now I haye heard 
'my fatber say (said I), that is a vulgar error; 

* for that it appears from registers kept for the 

* purpose, that the state of the weather, though it 
' may be different in certain seasons^ months* or 
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weeks, preserves a wonderful equilibrium in ge- 
neral.' • Why to be sure, Miss, I believe, in gene- 
ral, as you say ; - but, talking of the weather, I 
hope your Ladyship caught no cold at the play., 
t'other night ; we were so awkwardly situated in 
getting out.' — * Not in the least, Sir ; I was greatly 
obliged to your services there.' — * You were well 
entertained, I hope my Lady !* — * Very well, in- 
deed ; I laughed exceedingly ; there is a great deal 
of wit in Shakspeare*^ comedies ; 'tis pity there ii 
so much of /ow life in them.*—* Your La4y8hip'8. 
criticism is extremely just ; every body must be 
struck with it. — * Why now I think (said 1 again) 
^hat what you call low Itfe^ is nature^ which 1 
would not lose for all the rest of the play.' — * Oh! 
doubtless, Miss ; for nature Shakspeare is inimi- 
table, every body must allow that.'-—* What do 
you think. Sir (said my cousin Betsy, who is a 
piece of a poetess herself), of that monody you 
were so kind as to send, us yesterday ?* — * I never 
deliver my opinion, Ma'am, before so'able a judge, 
till I am first informed of hers.' — * I think it 
the most beautiful poem. Sir, I have read of a 
great while.'—* Your opinion, Ma!am,. flatters me 
extremely, as it agrees exactly with my own ; 
they ar«, I think, incontestably the sweetest lines' 
•^ Sweet they may be (here I broke in) : I al- 
low them merit in the versification ; but that is ofily 
one, and with me, by no means the chief requisite 
in a poem; they want force altogether.' * Nay, 
as to the matter of force, indeed, it must be 
owned' — * Yes, Sir, and unity ^ and propriety ^ and 
a thousand other things ; but, if my cousin 
will be kind enough to fetch the poem from her 
dressing-room we will be judged- by you, Mr. 
Dappermjtt* — < Pardon me, ladies, you would not 
have me be so rude* 
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* Who shall decide when doctors disagree ?* 

And, with that, he made one of the finest bows In 
the wot Id. 

If all this, Sir, proceed from sfllineM, we must 
pity the man and there's an end on't ; if it arise from 
an idea of silliness in us, let such gentlemen as Mr. 
Dafperwt know, that they are vcrry much mistaken* 
But if it be the effect of pure civility, -^pray inform 
them, Mr. Mirror, that it is the most provoking 
piece of rudeness they can possibly commit. 

Yours, &c* 

Bridget Nbttlkwit* 
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Simi tnuti htfloriau BdsltOA iete inm rai. 

GRAY. 

Not H INC has a greater tesdency to elevate and 
affect the heart than the reflection upon those per^ 
sonages ^^ho have performed a distinguished part 00 
the theatre of life, whose actions were attended with 
important consequences to the world around tliem, or 
whose writings have animated or instructed mankind* 
The thought that they are now no more, that their 
ashes are mingled with those of the meanest and 
most worthless, affords a subject of contemplationt 
which, however melancholy, the mind, in a moment 
of pensiveness, may feel a secret sort of deljghi to 
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indulge. * Tell her/ sayt Hamht^ * that she may 

* paint an inch thick ; yet to this she must come at 
« last.' 

When Xerxes f at the head of his numerous armyt 
saw all his troops ranged in order before him« he 
burst into tears at the thought, that» in a short time, 
they would be sweeped from the face of the earth, 
and be removed to give place to those who would 
.£11 other armies, and rank- under other generics. 
. Something of what Xerxet felt, from the consider^ 
fltion that those who then were, should cease to be» 
it is equally natural to feel from the reflection, that 
all who have formerly lived have ceased to live, and 
that nothing more remains than the memory of a 
very few who have left some memorial which keeps 
alive their names, and the fame with which those 
aames are accompanied* 

. But serious as this reflection may be, it is not so 
deep as the thought, that even of those persons who 
were possessed of talents for distinguishing them- 
selves in the world, for havin? their memories handed 
down from age to age, much the greater part it is 
likely, from hard necessity, or by some of the various 
fatal accidents of life, have been excluded from the 
possibility of exertine themselves, or of being useful 
either to those who Hved in the same age, or to pos-* 
terity. Poverty in many, and * disasttous chance' 
in others, have * chill'd the genial current of the 

* soul,' and numbers have been cut off by premature 
death in the midst of project and ambition. How 
aaany have there been m the ages that arc past, bow 
many may exist at this very moment, who, with all 
the talents fitted to shine in the world, to guide or 
to instruct it, may by some secret misfortune, have 
had their minds depressed, or the fire of their genius 
extinguished I 

, I hare been led into these reflections from the p^ 
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rusal of a small volume of poems which happens now 
to lie before me, which, though possessed of vciy 
considerable merit, and composed in this country,' 
are, I believe, very little known. In a well-written 
preface the reader is told, That most of them are 
the production of Michael Bruce : that this Michael 
Bruce was born in a remote village in Klnros rehire, 
and descended from parents remarkable for nothing 
but the innocence and simplicity of their lives : that 
in the twenty-first year of his age, he was seized with 
a consumption, which put an end to his life. 

Nothing, methinks, has more the power of awak- 
ening benevolence, than the consideration of genius 
thus depressed by situation, suffered to pine m ob- 
scurity, and sometimes, as in the case of this unfor- 
tunate young man, to perish, it may be, for want of 
those comforts and conveniencies which might have 
fostered a delicacy of frame or of mind, ill calculated 
to bear the hardships which poverty lays on both* 
For my own part, I never pass the place (a little 
hamlet skirted with a circle of old ash trees, about 
three miles on this side of Kinross) where Michael 
Bruce resided : I never look on his dwelling,— a 
small thatched house, distinguished from the cot- 
tages of the other inhabitants only by a sashed wm* 
dow at the end, instead o£zlaiiicef fringed with a 
honey -suckle plant, which the poor yoqth had trained 
around it ; — I never find myself in that spot, but I 
stop my horse involuntarily ;— and looking on the 
window, which the honey-suckle has now almost co- 
vered, in the dream of the moment, I picture out a 
figure for the gentle tenant of the mansion ; I wish, 
and my heart swells while I do so, that he were 
alive, and that I were a great man to have the luxury 
of visiting him there, and bidding him be happy. I 
cannot carry my readers thither ; but, that they^ 
may share some of my feelings, I will present them 
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with an extract from the last poem in the little vo- 
lume before me, which from its subject) and the 
manner in which it is written» cannot fail of touching 
the heart of every one who reads it. 

A young manof genius» in a deep consumption, at 
the age of twenty-one, feeling himself every moment 
going faster to decline, is an object sufficiently in- 
teresting ; but how much must every feeline on the 
occasion be heightened, when we know that this 
person possessed so much dignity and composure of 
mind, as not only to contemplate his approaching 
fate, but even to write a poem on the subject! 

In the French language there is a much admired 
poem of the MbS de ChauiUuf written in expectation 
of his own death, to the Marquis la Farre^ lamenting 
his approaching separation from his friend« AJichael 
Bntc$y who, it is probablct never heard of the Mbe 
Je ChaulieUi has also written a poem on his own ap« 
proaching death ; with the latter part of which t 
shall conclude this paper. 

Now spring return i ; but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known : 

Dim in my breast life's dying taper burns. 
And ail the joys of life wiUi health are flown^ 

Starting and shiv'ring in- th' unconstant wind, 
Meam and pale, the ghost of what I was. 

Beneath some blasted tree I lie redin'd, 
And count the silent moments as they pass* 

The winged moments, whose ^nstaying speed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead. 
And lay me down in peace with them that rest. 

Oft morning dreams presage approaching fate ; 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true, 
l^d by pale ghosts, I enter death's dark gate. 

And bid the realms of light and life adieu ! 
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I hear tlic helpless wail, the shriek of woe ; 

1 see the muddy wave« the dreary shore. 
The sluggish streams that slowly creep below. 

Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

Farewell, ye blooming fields! ye cheerful plains! 

Enough for me the church^yard's lonely mound. 
Where Melancholy with still Silence reigns, 

And the rank grass waves o'er the cheerless ground. 

There let me wander at the close of eve. 

When sleep sits dewy on the labourer's eyes. 

The world and ail its busy follies leave. 

And talk with wisdom where my Daphmis lici. 

There let me sleep, forgotten, in the clay. 
When death shall shut these weary aching eyes. 

Rest in the hopes of an eternal day. 
Till the Inog night is ^ne, and the last mem ante. 
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